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Interviewer:  Jesse  J.  Warr,  III 

Transcriber:  Linda  Burnhom 

BEGIN    TAPE    1:5:1    (FIRST    SESSION    -   JUNE  6,   1978) 

SL:  Well,  shall  we  take  it  for  a  voice  level  here: 

JW:        No,  it's  fine. 

SL:         It  Is?    Okay. 

JW:        It  has  a  little  red  dial  on  It. 

SL:         Very  good.    Now  you  want  to  start  with  the  fact  that  we  owned  our  own 
property.    That  I  was  born  in  a  house  my  father  owned . 

JW:        Okay.    Where  was  this? 

SL:         That  was  at  2719  and  2721 ...    they  are  two  flats  that  ore  stacked  on  Pine  Street, 

JW:        Pine  Street. 

SL:  In  San  Francisco.    The  year  was  1921 .    My  brother  was  bom  in  1927;  and  in  the 

year  1926  my  father  built  a  house  for  my  mother  on  Baker  Street,  which  was  the 
grandes^fiouse  that  we  as  Blacks  knew  In  San  Francisco.    It  was  a  big  time  ten- 
thousand  dollar  house.    It  had  a  built-in  refrigerator  where,  when  the  ice  man 
came,  you  never  had  to  empty  the  pan  underneath.    Because  the  architect  for 
the  house  —  they /my  parent^  had  an  architect  at  those  prices  ^hich  was 
unusuajj,     because  generally  speaking  Blacks  simply  did  not  have  houses  that 
were  that  valuable.    But  by  selling  these  flats  my  father  had  come  by  the  land 
and  he  could  invest  the  money  into  the  house.    There  was  a  pipe  that  ran  from 
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SL:  underneath  the  refrlgetxitor  down  Into  the  garage  and  into  the  sewer  system. 

So  you  never  had  to  worry  about  remembering  to  empty  the  pan  under  the  ice 
box  —  which  was  a  very  fine  amenity. 

JW:  Could  you  describe  the  flats  that  you  first  lived  in? 

SL:  Yes.    For  one  thing  the  loo  was  on  the  back  porch. 

JW:  The...? 

SL:  The  bathroom. 

JW:  Oh. 

SL:  The  toilet. 

JW:  What  was  it  called? 

SL:  Oh,   I  call  it  "the  loo"  a  lot. 

JW:  Oh.    Okay. 

SL:  I  remember  when  San  Francisco  had  gas  lights.    I  hope  I  don't  foul  myself  up 

about  the  year  of  birth  at  this  point.  But  as  a  child  I  remember  with  my  mother 
that  we  used  to  time  when  it  would  be  six  o'clock  by  going  into  the  living  room 
and  watching  the  lamplighter  come  along  and  ignite  the  gas  wick. 

J  W:        What  was  the  neighborhood  like?    What  types  of  people  lived  in  it? 

SL:  It  was  an  all-White  neighborhood.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  house  that  I  was 

talking  to  you  about  that  my  father  built  in  1926...  the  neighbors,   it  was  an 
all-White  neighborhood.    It  is  now  part  of  the  ghetto.    But  at  that  time  my 
father's  neighbors  got  up  a  petition  to  keep  him  out. 

JW:        What  was  their  ethnic  background? 

SL:         Varied.    The  property  on  the  corner  was  actually  industrial  —  the  Conklin  Rug 
Company.    Mrs.  Conklin  ran  her  business  from  there  and  lived  there. 

JW:  But  it  wasn't  predominantly  Irish  or  Italian  or  any  particular  group? 

SL:  But  it  was.    It  was  Shanty  Irish,  as  opposed  to  Lace  Curtain  Irish. 

JW:  What  was  your  relationships  like  with  the  neighbors  on  Baker  Street? 

SL:  No  one  spoke  to  us. 

JW:  No  one? 
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SL:  Which  was  all  right  with  us  because  we  weren't  there  but  a  very  short  time. 

We  were  there  a  year.    My  mother  was  pregnant  during  that  year  having  my 
brother.    Then  my  father  began  his  connection  with  Senator  Hiram  Johnson. 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  had  this  magnificent  showplace  of  an  estate  in  Hillsborough 
at  2300  Forest  View  Drive.    The  place  was  a  showplace  because  Senator  Johnson's 
daughter,  Martha  Ruddy  Johnson,  was  a  very  social  woman  who  was  not  born  high, 
she  had  been  an  orphan  —  which  shows  you  there's  luck  in  this  life  —  she  had 
been  a  very  old  orphan  in  a  Midwest  orphanage.    She  was  beyond  the  years  where 
a  child  is  cute,  when  along  came  this  flat-haired,  flat  blue-eyed  couple  who 
were  farmers  who  adopted  her.    And  raised  her  in  the  proper  manner  to  like 
the  daintiness  of  flowers  and  be  neat  and  proper  about  herself  and  what  silver  to 
use  at  the  table  and  so  forth.    This  was  back  in  the  beginning  of  Iowa.    These 
people  had  a  farm  that  later  became  the  business  district  of  the  city  of  Peoria, 
Iowa.    So  this  woman  inherited  all  of  this  money  and  was  married  to  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson's  weak  son  Archibald,  who  jumped  out  of  a  window  during  the 
middle  of  the  Depression...  after  he'd  poisoned  their  Great  Danes.    Oh,  he 
was  a  cad. . .  a  touch  weird. 

JW:        Well,  on  Baker  Street  again.    You  were  about  six  or  seven,  when  playmates 
and  those  things  are  important.    No  one  would  play  with  you? 

SL:  It  was  going  to  get  worse.    Because  at  that  point  I  had  no  one  to  play  with.    We 

then  moved  to  Hillsborough.    We're  living  on  an  estate  which  isolates  us 
automatically.    When  Senator  Johnson  forced  the  Hillsborough  district  school 
to  take  me  in  to  continue  my  education  —  which  was  part  of  my  father's  deal 
in  arranging  to  live  on  this  estate,  was  that  I  should  receive    an  education. 

When  I  went  to  school  I  was  going  to  school  with  the  children  of  millionaires. 
When  school  was  over  every  day, the  limousines  and  the  chauffeurs  were  lined 
up,  and  the  governesses.    And  I  got  on  my  bicycle  and  pedalled  seven  miles 
back  to  the  estate  —  which  is  the  way  things  were.    So  you  can  bet  that  I  wasn't 
spoken  to  there,  outside  of  the  classroom. 

JW:        Well,  who  were  your  friends  on  the  estate? 

SL:  I  had  no  friends.    I  didn't  have  dolls  even.    I  used  to  play  with  flowers  and 

pretend  like  they  were  ladies  in  ballgowns  going  to  a  party.    In  the  summer 
time  when  school  was  out  in  San  Francisco,  my  Colored  friends  in  San  Francisco 
would  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  with  me. 

JW:        How  did  your  mother  feel  about  this?    Did  she  feel  that  the  deal  of  living  there 
was  worth  it? 

SL:  My  mother  was  outraged.    Here  she  had  this  great  big  house,  could  be  the  prime 

mover  in  San  Francisco,  and  she  wasn't  living  in  her  house.    And  she  was  really 
salty  with  my  dad.    My  father  saw  it  as  a  way  he  could  rent  the  house  out  for 
a  hundred  dolbrs  a  month,  which  took  care  of  his  mortgage  for  that  house.    So 
therefore  whatever  he  was  paid  in  wages  —  we  were  living  free,  we  were 
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SL:  living  in  the  gate  house  on  this  estate  —  he  would  save  that.    And  there  was 

a  Depression  on.    So  he  saw  it  as  a  chance  to  get  ahead.    My  Dad  always 
had  his  eye  on  getting  ahead,  at  whatever  cost. 

JW:        So  how  long  were  you  on  this  estate? 

SL:  We  were  there  until  1933  about...  when  the  Senator's  son the  Teapot 

Dome  scandals  had  already  happened.    Hiram  Johnson  was  back  in  California 
but  in  disgrace.    His  daughter-in-law,  who  ran  the  estate,  her    gardens  were 
done  in  the  manner  of  the  gardens  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles.    Every  year 
she  went  to  Europe  to  buy  her  clothes  because  she  wouldn't  think  of  having 
American  designers  do  her  wardrobe  for  her.    In  staff,  she  kept  a  French  maid 
who  was  brought  from  Paris.    She  had  a  modiste  in  residence  who  made  her 
clothes.    She  had  an  English  butler.    She  had  my  father  as  ^n  dialect/  de 
Colored  chauffeur.    She  had  two  Chinese  gardeners,  and  two  Chinese  cooks, 
a  first  and  a  second  cook. 

JW:        So  she  was  well  prepared  for  guests. 

SL:  You  could  say.    One  of  the  guests  was  so  grand  that  she  ran  off  with  him.    When 

the  Depression  hit,  she  left  Hiram  Johnson's  son,  Archibald,  and  ran  off  with 
a  Commander  from  the  Navy,  who  was  a  dashing  fellow.    It  was  just  after 
that  that  Archibald,  the  son  of  Hiram  Johnson,  committed  suicide.    Well,  when 
he  committed  suicide,  of  course,  everything  came  down  then.    We  had  to  get 
off  that  estate  in  a   hurry  because  the  police  came  rushing  in  and  everything. 

So  my  father  had  the  people  who  were  living  in  our  house,  which  was  the  Tull 
family. ..  Chris  Tull.    He  got  them  out  of  our  house;  we  moved  back  into  our 
house.    We  moved  back  in  without  having  enough  furniture  to  furnish  the  whole 
house.    We  had  to  have  part  of  the  house  closed  off...  like  the  living  room. 
They  hung  curtains  on  the  French  doors  in  the  living  room  because  there  was 
no  furniture  in  there.    And  from  some  friends,  the  Joe  Roses,  we  borrowed 
a  bedroom  set,  which  gave  me  a  bedroom  set  for  my  room.    My  mother  and 
father  had  their  own.    My   brother  slept  on  the  sunporch  because  there  was  a 
Murphy  bed  made  into  the  wall  there.    A  Murphy  bed  is  a  bed  that  come  out 
from  the  wall.    The  dining  room  was  shut  off  because  we  had  no  furniture  in  it. 
We  had  garden  furniture  that  we  acquired  from  the  Johnson  estate.    You  know 
how  things  are  "acquired"  —  they  just  moved  with  us.    So,  therefore,   in  the 
'breakfast  room"  —  we  were  so  grand  we  had  a  "breakfast  room."    Anything 
the  White  folks  had,  we  had  too.    So  we  had  wrought  iron  furniture  in  the 
breakfast  room,  in  the  house!    Today,  it's  fashionable.    In  the  '20's,   it  was 
unheard  of. 

JW:        You  were  about  what...  15,   16,  when  you  moved  back  to  San  Francisco? 

SL:  No,  I  was  younger  than  that.    I  was  maybe...  we  must  hove  moved  back 

earlier  than  that,  because  I  was  maybe  nine  or  ten  when  we  moved  back  to 
San  Francisco. 

JW:        So  you  were  down  in  Hillsborough  for  about  three  or  four  years? 
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SL:         That  sounds  right. 

JW:        When  you  came  back  to  the  City...? 

SL:  What  happened  was  my  father  wanted  me  to  graduate  from  this  school  because 

of  course,  it  would  have  been  an  honor.    So  I  used  to  have  to  take  the  Geary 
streetcar  down  to  Market,  transfer  at  Market,  and  there  was  a  streetcar  that 
ran  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Mateo.    I  would  have  to  take  the  streetcar  and 
ride  to  El  Cerrito  Avenue  in  San  Mateo,  then  get  off  and  walk  for  about 
two  miles  to  get  to  the  school.    But  he  was  bound  and  determined  that  I  should 
have  my  diploma  from  the  school,  which  I  did. 

JW:  You  graduated £froml  high  school  in  Hillsborough? 

SL:  No,  this  is  grammar  school,  this  was  this  fancy  school  that  I  went  to. 

JW:  Oh,  they  even  gave  diplomas  at  that  level? 

SL:  Yes,  but  they  fixed  me. 

JW:  What? 

SL:         At  graduation  they  had  all  of  the  children's  names  listed,  and,  of  course,  all 
of  the  families  were  there.    We  graduated  from  the  brand  new  gymnasium. 
After  each  child's  name  was  a  star,  because  the  child  had  been  outstanding 
in  this  subject,  that  subject  or  the  other  —  everybody  but  me.    Now,  I  had 
been  an  outstanding  student  in  French.    I  had  been  an  excellent  student  in 
English.    Actually,  my  entire  life  has  been  spent  with  words,  because  as 
an  actor  on  the  stage  I'm  dealing  with  words.    When  I  was  not  an  actor,  I 
was  in  the  selling  business  with  cosmetics  or  with  wholesale  drugs  for  a 
wholesale  drug  company.    I'm  still  dealing  with  words.    So  I  have  always 
been  a  fine  English  student.    But  no  star  appeared  behind  my  name.    So  you 
see  who  had  the  last  laugh  there.  Sapphire  fa  twentieth-century  epithet  for 
Black  wometu. 

JW:  What  was  the  name  of  this  school? 

SL:  The  Hillsborough  District  School. 

JW:  It  was  considered  a  public  school.    It  was  supported  by  taxes? 

SL:  It  was  supported  by  taxes  from  the  District  of  Hillsborough,  yes. 

JW:        What  was  your  relationship,   living  in  the  gatehouse,  with  the  people  in  the 
other  house?    Did  you  ever  play  with  thar  children? 

SL:  They  had  no  children.    But  when  they  were  going  to  be  coming  up  and  down 

the  driveway,  we  had  been  warned  to  make  ourselves  scarce.    So  we  shimmied 
up  the  trees  or  we  hid  in  the  bushes  or  did  something!    We  got  out  of  the  way 
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SL:  because  we  weren't  going  to  have  our  father  coming  down  on  us.    Because 

when  he  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  do  something,"  you  didn't  do  it.    It's 
not  like  children  are  today.    For  instance,  my  father  used  to  tell  my  brother 
and  I  that  he  did  not  allow  any  "B's"  to  come  in  his  house.    Which  meant 
that  he  would  have  nothing  but  "A"  student.    Well,  he  frightened  me  so  bad 
that  I  went  through  high  school  in  three-and-one-half  years, 

JW:        They  never  invited  you  in  for  Christmas  or...? 

SL:  Yes,  oh  yes.    At  Christmas,  Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  a  party  for  the  children 

of  the  people  who  worked  for  her.    And  I  was  always  the  hostess  since  I  lived 
on  the  estate.    Now,  this  was  kind  of  an  international  group  here,  because 
we  had  the  children  with  the  French  background;  we  had  the  little  English 
girl,  Noreen,  and  we  had  some  of  the  Chinese  children.    The  cook's  children 
were  acceptable,  but  since  the  gardeners  worked  outside,  his  children  were 
considered  too  common.    So  they  were  never  invited. 

She  always  had  a  beautiful  pink  and  silver  tree.    She  was  a  very  blond  White 
woman,  and  she'd  come  wafting  in  like  a  ghost,  you  know,  with  all  of  this 
chiffon,  and  pat  us  on  the  head  and  proceed  to  serve  us  food  that  we  didn't 
know  anything  about, 

JW:        Did  you  look  forward  to  this,  or  did  you  just  tolerate  it? 

SL:  Tolerate  it?    Well,   I  went  because  I  was  scared  to  death.    Because  for  a 

month  before  it  was  going  to  happen,  my  father  was  busy  telling  me  which 
fork  I  should  use,  and  what  I  should  do  with  my  napkin  when  I  got  through 
eating,  and  "don't  reach  for  your  glass  that  way!     Pick  it  up  by  the  stem! 
You'  II  embarrass  me!"    And  having  gone  through  all  of  that,  you  know, 
getting  through  that  evening,  she  wouldn't  even  stay  for  the  dinner.    She 
would  come  in  while  the  children  were  eating,  and  she  would  always  have  a 
beautifully  decorated  table  with  a  mirror  with  ice-skating  figures  on  it  and 
white  cotton  representing  the  snow  and  pretty  little  individual  Christmas  trees. 
She  did  it  up  like  she  was  going  to  be  entertaining  other  children.    Perhaps 
she  did  not  know  any  different. 

JW:        Did  the  family  maintain,  as  you  remember  as  a  child,  relationships  with 
people  in  San  Francisco  while  you  were  down  in  Hillsborough? 

SL:         Yes,  every  weekend  my  father  was  off  and  every  weekend  we  were  in  San 
Francisco. 

JW:        So,  you  weren't  really  completely  Isolated? 

SL:  Isolated  completely?    No,    No,  my  mother  and  father  maintained  a  complete 

social  life  in  San  Francisco,    As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  year  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  off  in  Paris  getting  her  wardrobe.    Senator  Hiram  Johnson  was  back  in 
Washington  taking  care  of  Teapot  Dome  or  whatever.    And  there  was  no  one 
on  the  estate.    The  servants  were  off  during  this  period.    There  was  no  one 
on  the  estate  but  my  family  and  the  Chinese  gardeners.    Well,  the  weekend 
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SL:         came  and  it  was  during  the  summer,  and  the  Chinese  gardeners  went  away 
for  the  weekend,  as  we  knew  they  would.    My  mother  and  father  had 
decided  to  throw  the  biggest  bash  that  had  been  thrown  in  Hillsborough's 
history.    They  invited  all  those  Negroes  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and  Berkeley.    They  all  descended  up  this  very  posh  drive  to  Hillsborough. 

JW:        Do  you  remember  that? 

SL:  Oh,  do  I  remember  it!    Mrs.  Johnson,  realizing  that  !  was  a  lonely  child, 

with  no  playmates,  had  given  me  a  playground,  which  I  had  to  play  in  by 
myself.    But  I  had  swings...  they  used  to  have  a  double  swing,  you  know, 
where  four  people  could  swing  at  the  same  time,  but  there  was  only  me.    I 
had  a  seesaw,  but  there  was  nobody  to  get  on  the  other  side.    I  had  the 
monkeybors  —  naturally,  she  gave  me  those.    And  I  had  a  slide  that  came  down 
into  a  sandbox.    Well,   I  remember  that  at  this  party  a  woman  named  Annette 
Holmes,  who  was  a  perfectly  beautiful,  cream-colored  woman  with  flaming 
red  natural  hair,  and  she  had  on  an  emerald  green  chiffon  dress.    My  father 
admired  hero  great  deal,  but  my  mother  hated  her  guts. 

Anyway,  this  was  during  bootlegging  days.    But  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
"bootlegging  days"  for  my  father.    Wherever  my  father's  boss  bought  his 
whiskey,  my  father  bought  his  whiskey.    And  my  father  used  to  buy  his  whiskey 
by  the  keg!    He  would  buy  it  and  drop  fruit  into  if.     Then  he'd  bury  the  keg. 
And  a  year  later,  you'd  go  back  and  take  a  piece  of  fruit  out  of  there,  bite 
into  it  —  you'd  be  as  drunk  for  days. 

So,  at  this  wild  party  that  they  were  throwing  now  in  Hillsborough,  on  the 
grounds,  all  of  the  guests  are  outside  swinging  on  the  swings.    And  this  woman 
in  this  beautiful  gown...  this  lovely  woman,  Annette  Holmes...  decides  that 
she's  in  a  circus.    And  she  climbs  up  on  the  slide,  goes  up  the  steps  with  my 
bicycle.    She's  gonna  ride  the  bicycle  down  the  slide  into  the  sandbox.    (Smile) 
Of  course,  she  fell  and  ruined  the  side  of  her  face  and  all  that.    But  this  was 
such  a  wild  party  that  all  the  servants  on  the  other    —  the  news  spread  like 
wild  fire  thoughout  Hillsborough  —  on  all  the  other  estates  came.    They 
were  standing,  you  know,  on  the  sidelines,  watching  the  darkies  having 
a  party. 

JW:        Did  you  have  music,  too? 

SL:  My  father  had  arranged  —   they  didn't  have  such  things  as  stereos  then,  but 

he  had  arranged  to  put  loudspeakers  in  the  eucalyptus  trees!    (Laughter)    So, 
the  music  was  blasting.    The  hit  song  of  the  day  was  "The  Peanut  Vendor." 

JW:        (Laughter)     Oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there! 

SL:  I  remember  that  very  vividly. 
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JW:        Okay,  now  we  are  bock  in  the  more  modest  circumstances  of  Baker  Street. 
What  would  you  say  were  the  major   differences  between  your  parents? 

SL:  Well,  the  fact  that  my  mother  was  of  American  slavery  background...    my 

father  never  let  her  forget  that.    Because  he  used  to  tell  her  that  the  West 
Indians  had  never  been  slaves    (Chuckle)  ...    that  they  wouldn't  allow 
themselves  to  be  captured  and  be  slaves  (Chuckle)...  that  only  the  dumb 
American  darkies  got  caught  and  thrown  into  slavery.    My  mother  hated  to  be 
told  that  so  bad  because,  of  course,  she  had  a  better  education  than  he... 
that  she  used  to  say,  "well,  at  least  she  wasn't  a  West  Indian!"    as  though  a 
West  Indian  was  a  bad  thing  to  be.    Of  course,  we  all  know  at  this  point  that 
it's  been  a  Negro  history  that  the  West  Indian  has  generally  been  ihe  fellow 
who  has  amassed  the  most  as  far  as  money  is  concerned  in  this  country.    Because 
as  my  father  has  so  often  said  that  when  he  got  off  the  boat,  he  saw  the 
opportunities  that  were  here  and  he  couldn't  understand  why  "the  American 
Negroes  would  stand  around  scratching  their  heads  and  not  doing  nothing." 

JW:  But  in  terms  of...    what  were  the  other  differences  between  them? 

SL:  Well,  my  father  was  a  player  and  my  mother  was  a  non-drinking  moralist. 

JW:  Church-going? 

SL:  Sometimes.    She  was  a  Baptist. 

JW:  By  a  "player."    Were  you  aware  of  him  being  a  player  as  a  child? 

SL:  No,   I  just  knew  that  he  was  a  very  popular  fellow,  that  everybody  liked 

him.    And  I  wanted  to  be  just  like  that,  for  everybody  to  like  me. 

JW:        Which  parent  do  you  feel  you  were  closer  to? 

SL:  To  my  dad,  without  a  doubf.    My  father  was  the  first  one  who  indoctrinated 

me  in  Negro  history.    As  a  chauffeur  you  were  required  to  know  something 
about  the  motor  of  the  car  that  you  drove,  which  meant  that  he  would  bring 
his  boss's  car  home. . .  ^which  wouldjgive  him/JDadJ  a  chance  to  be  at  home... 
to  clean  the  sparkplugs  /etcT\  and  I  would  sit  on. . .  he  had  a  polo  chest  that 
we  had  come  by  in  some  manner.    And  I  remember  as  a  youngster  sitting  on  that 
polo  chest,  and  my  father  giving  me  a  book  about  Toussaint  Lautrec. . 

JW:        L'Ouva+ure. 

SL:  L'Ouverture.. .  and  re-reading  The  Crisis  and  understanding  what  a  lynching 

was  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  were  pertinent  to  a  Black  kid  growing 
up  at  that  time...  which  is  when  my  father  explained  to  me  about  never 
marry  a  White  man  because  you  can't  come  out  on  top  in  that  arrangement. 

JW:        Were  you  spanked? 
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SL:  Was  I  spanked?    Is  the  Pope  a  Catholic?    (Laughter)    Along  with  this  polo 

chest,  my  father  acquired  a  polo  stick  that  had  the  mallet  end  gone,  but  it 
had  that  strap.    And  it  was  made  out  of  that  cane,  you  know,  which  is 
limber.    He  could  lay  that  across  your  back  where  it  wouldn't  show.    I  can 
remember  being  whipped  so  badly  that  I  could  not  go  to  high  school  because 
there  were  mark  stripes  across  my  legs. 

My  father  was  very  concerned  about  what  the  neighbors  were  gonna  say.. . 
what  the  Browns  were  talking  about.    My  mother  knew  that  and  she  knew 
how  to  agitate.    She  knew  just  where  to  lay  it  on.    Maybe  she  was  keeping 
him  off  of  her,   I  don't  know. 

JW:        Did  they  argue  often? 

SL:  That's  all  I  remember.    They  had  a  very  poor  relationship.     During  that 

period  that  we  were  in  Hillsborough  and  she  saw  my  father  opening  doors 
for  Mrs.  Johnson  whom  he  was  employed  by  and  running  errands  for  her. . . 
We  had  a  telephone  arrangement  between  Mrs.  Johnson's  bedroom  and  our 
gatehouse,  and  it  was  nothing  for  her  to  call  my  father  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  tell  him,  "Walter,  I  want  you  to  go  find  me  some  peach     ice 
cream."    Well,  the  little  village  of  Burlingame  had  long  been  closed  down, 
which  meant  he  had  to  drive  into  San  Francisco  to  look  for  the  ice  cream, 
which  was  a  20-mile  drive  there  and  20-mIle  drive  back. 

Well,  my  mother  saw  Mrs,  Johnson  doing  all  of  these  things.    And  my  mother, 
who  was  very  falr-complexioned  anyway,  decided  she  should  do  these  things... 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Johnson...  which  my  Dad  was  not  going  to  hold  still  for 
for  one  minute!    That  was  just  cold!    But  as  a  result  of  that,  she  was  never 
the  mother  housekeeper.    She  always  felt  that  she  should  have  had  "help" 
to  do  her  housework  for  her. 

Well,  I  did  the  cooking.    I  learned  to  cook  In  school  in  Hillsborough,  as 
wealthy  children  learned  to  cook.    I  was  taught  how  to  boil  beets,  how  to 
bake  a  potato,  and  I  think...    and  how  to  make  white  sauce.    That's  all  I 
learned  how  to  cook. 

JW:        You  mean  Bearnalse  sauce? 

SL:  No,  not  Bearnalse  sauce.    White  sauce. 

JW:        What  is  that? 

SL:  That's  what  White  folks  eat  all  the  time,  white  sauce.    It's  made  with  flour 

and  water...  flour  and  butter  and  milk.    You've  had  creamed  peas  and 
creamed  carrots  and  stuff? 

JW:        Yes. 
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SL:         That's  white  sauce. 

JW:        Oh,  I  see.    So,  what  did  your  mother  do,  then,   if  you  were  doing  all  the.. .? 

SL:  She  sat  on  the...  we  had  a  sunporch...  we  were  very  classy  Negroes.    We 

had  us  a  "breakfast  room."    We  had  us  a  sunporch,  and  we  had  a  country 
place  with  a  swimming  pool.    Now  get  to  that! 

JW:        Yes,  we  will,   I  hope, 

SL:  She  would  sit  on  the  sunporch  and  file  her  nails  and  paint  her  toenails  carmine. 

Carmine  was  the  color  at  that  time.    That's  c-a-r-m-i-n-e, 

JW:        I  know.    It's  scarlet  red, 

SL:  Yes,  it's  very  red.    Or  else  she  would  read  the  True  Confessions    magazine. 

Well,  being  at  this  age  now,  I  realize    that  True  Confessions  was  the 
beginning  of  the  pornies£pornographic  literatur^.    (Laughter)    You  know, 
it  would  be  the  story  of  some  luckless  woman  whose  husband  had  done  her 
wrong,  and  she  had  taken  a  lover  and  he  had  been  worse  than    the  husband, 
and  all  of  that.    Well,  Mother  never  read  anything  but  those.    She  never 
picked  up  a  novel  to  read.    And  there  were  always  plenty  of  mystery  books 
around  our  house  because  Mrs.  Johnson  read  mystery  books  and  instead  of 
them  being  thrown  out,  my  father  would  just  pass  by  the  garbage  bin  and 
pick  them  up  on  his  way  and  bring  them  on  down  to  our  hous  e. 

JW:        But  she  was  a  college-educated  woman? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        But  it  didn't  seem  to  go  beyond  that, 

SL:  She  got  out  of  school  and  that  was  it,  period!     She  never  actually  taught, 

although  she  had  been  educated  to  be  a  teacher.    Of  course,  when  she  came 
to  California,  this  was  such  a  prejudiced  area,  she  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  teach  anyway, 

JW:        So  she  was  sort  of ,, . 

SL:  She  was  not  interested  in  domestic  things.    She  did  not  like  to  cook.    She 

didn't  want  to  keep  her  house,  and  she  didn't  want  to  read  what  you  and  I 
would  read,  just  for  general  information. 

JW:        So  how  did  she  fill  those  other  hours?    Was  she  very  socially  active? 

SL:  Yes.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Links  in  later  years.    She  was  a  charter  member. 

The  Links  is  a  fine  group  of  local  women, 

JW:        It's  a  national  organization. 
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SL:         Yes,  it  is. 

JW:        But  I  guess,  most  of  the  time  yoti  can  recall  her^/shejwas  in  grooming  herself. 

SL:         Yes.    My  first  lesson  in  cosmetics  came  from  her.    During  the  middle  of  the 
Depression  when  most  of  the  Colored  families  were  having  trouble  putting  a 
stew  together,  my  mother  sent  away  and  got  $100  worth  of  cosmetics  by 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  who  was  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
in  her  eighties/buty  that  looked  like  she  was  fifteen.    There  were  all  of 
these  different  clay  masks  and  astringents  and  different  potions  that  you 
put  on  your  face  that  were  going  to  make  you  young  immediately.    And  maybe 
you  think  my  father  did  not  raise  the  devil  at  that  point.    Please  believe  me, 
he  did!      He  took  the  house  apart,  rafter  by  rafter. 

JW:        Did  he  ever  lay  hands  on  her? 

SL:  Never.    Well,  she  was  kind  of  an  evil  Qjlored  woman,  too.    I  can  remember 

her  being  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  and  my  father  would  be  having  a  very  bad 
argument,  and  she'd  roll  her  big  eyes  at  him  and  she'd  shuffle  a  pot,  you  know, 
that  would  have  boiling  water  in  it  or  something  —  and  he'd  hussle  out  of  the 
kitchen! 

JW:        Do  you  figure  your  brother  was  close  to  either  one  of  your  parents? 

SL:  Yes,  he  was  very  close  to  my  mother. 

JW:        That's  a  little  unusual.    Was  he  like  her  in  other  ways? 

SL:  No,  boys  are  always  closer  to  their  mothers,  and  the  girls  are  to  their  dads. 

He  was  a  college  graduate. 

JW:        What  kinds  of  games  did  you  play? 

SL:         Oh,  lots  of  them. 

JW:        Besides  what  you  were  telling  me  about  —  playing  with  the  flowers  and  that 
kind  of  thing.    Were  you  mischievous? 

SL:  Yes,   I  was  a  bad  kid.    On  this  estate,  there  were  very  tall  trees  because 

Hillsborough  is  an  area  where  the  wilderness  has  been  manicured.    So,  I  used 
to  climb  up  in  those  tall  eucalyptus  trees  and  hang  upside  down  from  the 
branches    (Laughter)    like  a  monkey.. . 

END    TAPE    1:5:1 

BEGIN   TAPE    1:5:2 

SL:  I  would  stay  in  the  tree  so  long  that  no  one  would  know  I  was  there.    I  have 
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SL:         seen  like  the  Chinese  gardeners  go  off  in  the  bushes  to  \jrinate  because  they 
didn't  know  anybody  was  around.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        How  did  the  family  spend  its  leisure  time...     did  it  spend  its  leisure  time 
together? 

SL:  Yes.    My  father's  boss,  Mrs.  Johnson,  arranged  for  me  to  have  piano  lessons. 

So,  there  was  a  German  teacher  who  would  come  on  the  estate  once  a  week 
to  give  me  piano  lessons. 

JW:        Was  this  at  your  request? 

SL:  No.    She  just  decided  that  this  is  what  a  child  needs  for  its  upbringing.    Also, 

at  this  time,  my  father  became  concerned  because    I  was  not  getting  any  kind 
of  religious  instructions.    So  she  enrolled  me  in  the  Christian  Science  Church. 
So  my  father,  to  the  day  he  died,  described...  attributed  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  little  bit  strange  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.    (Laughter) 

JW:        How  did  you  react  to  that  when  you  were  small?    Did  you  find  it  interesting, 
their  teachings? 

SL:  I  don't  guess  I  knew  too  much  about  it.    I  will  never  forget,  of  course,  those 

big  gold  letters  written  on  the  wall:    GOD    IS  LOVE.    That's  the  most  impressive 
thing  I  think  about  it,  to  a  child.    I  remember  that  I  had  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
■    who  must  have  been  something  of  a  fruitcake,  because  he'd  sit  there  for  hours 
and  just  stare  at  me.    He  was  a  beautifully  groomed  Italian  middle-aged  man. 
Perhaps  the  Italians  just  have  an  affinity  for  Blacks,  or  perhaps  he  wondered 
about  my  coloring  and  so  forth,  and  that  was  his  reason  for  staring  at  me. 
But  he  used  to  make  me  very  uncomfortable.    Then,  of  course,  after  church, 
I  had  that  long  walk  back  from  San  Mateo  back  to  this  estate. 

JW:        Did  the  piano  lessons  in  any  way  encourage  you  to...  be  musical? 

SL:  Well,    what  happened  was  when  I  got  so  I  could  play  a  couple  of  tunes  like 

the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  and  a  couple  of  others  that  I  got  pretty  good  at,  my 
father  went  and  bought  himself  a  viola.    So  he  would  bow  that  in  an  off-key. 
The  plan  was  that  my  brother  would  eventually  get  a  violin  and  play  the  violin 
and  we  would  then  be  the"Aeolian  Trio."    (Laughter)    But,  of  course,  it  never 
happened,  because  my  brother  wasn't  about  to  become  part  of  that. 

JW:        We  were  talking  about  how  the  family  on  your  days  off...    when  he/ fathejf  was 
off  and  everybody  was  together,  what  would  you  do? 

SL:  Well,  it  was  about  1930  that  my  father  knew  of  an  area  in  the  Santa  Clara 

Valley,  and  he  heard  about  a  good  buy  in  property.    So  we  went  down  there 
and  my  father  bought  this  property.    It  was  seventeen  acres.  When  we  first 
went  there,  there  was  a  house  on  it.    But  the  water  was  outside.    It  had  to 
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SL:  be  pumped  and  you  had  to  go  to  outhouses  —  which  I  refused  to  use  because 

I  knew  that  snakes  lived  in  there.    And,  of  course,  the  mosquitoes  were  so 
big,  they  flew  in  formation. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this  place  was  that  it  had  an  almost  Olympic- 
size  swimming  pool  which  was  then  in  what  was  called  "free  form."    It  is 
now  called  elliptical  shape  or  something,  and  you  frequently  see  pools  in  this 
shape.    This  particular  pool  was  in  this  "free  form"  because  every  winter  when 
the  rains  came,  the  pool ^^ide^/ would  move  in  a  little  bit.    And  when  it  was 
repaired,  they  wouldn't  put  the  wall  back  to  where  it  had  originally  been. 

This  land  was  planted  in  grapes,  and  the  big  wineries  took  care  of  the  land, 
in  this  manner:    My  father  leased  to  the  Almaden  Winery  and  the  Pedrozett 
Winery.    And  there  was  a  third. . .    (I'll  think  of  it  in  a  minute.)    They  brought 
in  their  own  clippings,  which  were  grape  clippings,  that  they  had  gotten  from 
Europe  after  World  War  One.    They  put  the  grape  clippings  in  the  ground. 
They  put  the  irrigation  system  in  the  ground.    And  every  evening  around  six 
o'clock,  they  had  a  truck  that  would  come  through  on  the  County  roads, 
and  they'd  turn  the  water  on  and  irrigate  the  grapes.    When  it  came  time  to  prune 
the  grapes  back,  they  used  "wetback"  labor.    These  good-looking  young 
Mexican  kids  would  come  on  the  land  and  fix  up  the  grapes.    Well,  of 
course,  we  lived  on  grapes  all  summer  long.    Who  wanted  to  eat?    We  didn't 
want  to  eat  —  we  had  grapes. 

And,  we  had  a  swimming  pool.    The  swimming  pool  was  filled.    My  father 
rigged  up  an  old  Ford  automobile  motor  to  a  well  and  he  pumped  well  water 
into  the  swimming  pool.    Well,  that  was  great  because  you'd  get  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  jump  in  that  ice-cold  water.    Then  my  father  put  an  old 
metal  woodburning  stove  close  to  the  swimming  pool.    And  you'd  be  in  the 
water.    You  would've  been  in  there  so  long  your  skin  would  be  like,    you 
know,  a  duck's  ~  they  were  webbed.    And  you  could  smell  the  bacon 
cooking,  and  something  good  in  the  oven  like  some  hot  snails  or  something. 

JW:       Hot  what? 

SL:  Snails,  you  know,  that  pastry  you  have  in  the  morning? 

JW:        Oh,  oh.    I  thought  you  were  talking  about  literal  snails. 

SL:         No,  no,  no.      No,  no.    No,  no,  no,  no.    And  it  was  so  good  to  come  out 
and  have  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  which  my  dad  would  make.    My  mother 
would  be  asleep.    He'd  make  a  big  pot  of  chocolate  and  we'd  have  chocolate; 
we'd  have  bacon;  we'd  have  a  hot  "butterhorn"  ~  that's  the  other  name 
for  them.    Then  he'd  tell  us,  "you  have  to  wait  an  hour  before  you  can  go 
back  in  the  water  now,  because  you'll  get  a  cramp  and  drown."    So  we'd 
wait  the  hour.    We'd  watch  the  clock  until  the  hour  was  up. 
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SL:         But  I  had  another  thing  I  would  do.    This  well  went  very  deep  into  the 
ground.     On  a  hot  summer  day,   I'd  sneak  up  to  the  edge  of  the  well  on 
my  belly  through  the  dirt,  just  like  a  big  old  snake,  and  look  down  in  the 
well  because  you  could  see  the  frogs  hopping  inside  the  well.    Well,  my 
father  told  me  that  if  frogs  were  in  the  well  that  meant  that  the  water  was 
pure  and  that  was  good,  and  I  believed  him.    (Laughter)    He  not  mentioning 
about  what  the  frogs  are  doing  in  the  water  and  that  that's  going  in  the 
swimming  pool  too. 

JW:  So  this  was  about  1930? 

SL:  Uh,  hum, 

JW:  How  long  did  the  family  keep  this  place? 

SL:  I  am  selling  it  right  now. 

JW:  And  you  stayed  there  in  the  summer  or  all  year  'round  from  then  on? 

SL:  I  hated  it.    Every  summer  we  were  there  all  summer  long.    My  girlfriends 

were  going  to  parties  and  meeting  the  fellows  from  Los  Angeles.  I  was  in 
Paradise  Valley,  getting  healthy.  I  hated  it!  On  top  of  which  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  is  famous  for  rattlesnakes. 

JW:        I  didn't  know  that. 

SL:         Oh,  yes. 

JW:        Are  they  poisonous? 

SL:  Rattlesnakes?    Outside  of  Cleopatra's  asp,  there  is  nothing  more  poisonous 

than  a  rattler. 

JW:        I  didn't  know  that  all  species  were. 

SL:         And  my  brother  was  a  horrible  little  boy.    Back  in  those  years.  County 

roads  were  not  paved.    They  would  tar  them  and  then  they'd  put  gravel  on 
top  of  them.    Well,  in  this  area  of  the  Valley,  which  is    the  mountainous 
part,  back  behind  Morgan  Hill,  the  temperatures  in  the  summertime  get  to 
be  over  100...  it  used  to  be  102,   103.    Flies  would  be  buzzing  around  and 
just  drop  dead.    Plap!    That's  it. 

Well,  we  would  go  down  to  the  road  and  we  would  see  a  mark  where  a 
snake  had  crossed  the  road  to  the  bushes  on  the  other  side  to  cool  off.    But, 
that  tar  would  be  so  hot,  and  snakes  have  a  small  blood  supply.    So  they 
would  fry  to  death  in  the  middle  of  the  road.    Well,  my  brother  would  take 
a  stick,  a  long  stick,  and  he  would  go  out  there  and  poke  it.    If  it  didn't 
wiggle  or  move,  then  he'd  go  out  and  chop  its  rattlers  off.    He  used  to  keep 
the  rattlers  in  diamond  match  boxes  —  those  were  match  boxes  that  you  could 
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SL:  pull  the  bottom  out  of,  and  it  had  like  a  little  shelf  inside.    He  had  them 

full  of  rattlesnake  rattlers.    (Chuckle) 

I  could     never  get  girlfriends  to  come  and  spend  any  time  with  me,  naturally, 
in  the  summertime.    Also,  in  the  summertime,  when  you  have  grapes,  you 
have  tarantula  spiders  that  appear  during  a  certain  season  during  the  fall, 
or  just  as  the  summer  is  changing.    And  my  brother  would  think  it  was  funny.., 
In  what  was  my  bedroom  in  the  cabin,  I  had  bunkbeds  so  that  if  I  did  have  a 
guest,  we  could  sleep  in  the  bunks.    A  girlfriend  of  mine  came  down,  Johyne 
Osborne  of  Osborne's  Funeral  Home.    Johyne  came  down  one  weekend.    It 
was    during  a    time  we  had  sat  up  and  told  ghost  stories  and  everything  that 
kids  do  in  the  summertime,   until  the  mosquitoes  had  finally  just  run  us  out. 
And  we'd  gone  in  the  house  and  gone  to  bed.    She  pulled  her  sheet  back, 
and  there  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bed!    The  biggest...    deadest... 
but  the  biggest  tarantula  you  ever  saw!    She  screamed!    Off  in  the  distance 
I  could  hear  "Chuckle,  Chuckle,"    as  my  brother  slank  off  into  the  dark  — 
Oh,  a  rat  of  the  first  order. 

JW:        It  seems  as  if  basically  you  and  your  brother  enjoyed  each  other. 

SL:  No,  there  was  too  big  an  age  gap.    There  was  seven  years  between  us. 

So  he  was  doing  his  thing  which  I  had  long  ago  put  down. 

JW:        How  did  you  celebrate  birthdays,  or  did  you? 

SL:  Oh,  I  was  a  great  cake  baker.    I  baked  cakes  for  all  occasions,  mostly 

chocolate,  because  anything  that's  chocolate  is  all  right.    So 
everybody  got  chocolate  birthday  cakes.    I  didn't  know  how  to  decorate 
them,  but  I  put  candy  on  them  and  spelled  out  your  name:    Dad...  Mom... 
Walt.    Anything  above  four  letters  you  didn't  get.    And,  of  course,  it  was 
always  after  dinner.    We'd  turn  out  the  lights  and  light  the  cake  in  the 
kitchen.    I'd  march  in  with  the  glowing  cake  and  deposit  it  in  front  of 
whoever  was  so  unlucky...    singeing  their  mustaches  as  I  did.    (Laughter) 

JW:        Did  you  get  gifts  then  too? 

SL:  Not  really.    We  didn't  receive  gifts  as  children.    We  didn't  even  get  Coca 

Cola  —  what  am  I  talking  about  "gifts?"    Coca  Colas  were  something 
we  got  when  we  went  to  visit  someone  who  worked  in  service  for  some 
family  who  kept...  who  had  maybe  a  child  in  the  family,  and  they  had 
sarsaparilla  or  Coca  Cola  or  some  other  beverage  like  that.    That  was  the 
only  time  we  got  it.    We  didn't  know  what  soda  pops  were  otherwise. 

JW:        Why  was  that? 

SL:  My  daddy  held  onto  a  nickle  until  the  buffalo  yelled. 

JW:        Did  you  have  a  nickname  as  a  child? 
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SL:  No,  they  hung  "Sybil"  on  me  and  there  it  stayed.    I  wanted  to  be  called 

anything  —  Ruth...    Alice...  Jane...  any  thing  but  "Sybil."    That  was 
terrible.    Whoever  heard  of  a  "Sybil?"    It's  just  now  becoming  a  name 
that  you  hear.    Well,   I  carried  it,   lo,  these  fifty  years. 

JW:        Who  were  your  heroes  or  heroines  as  a  child? 

SL:  I  was  madly  in  love  with  Robert  Taylor.    Oh,  but  madly!    And  I  worshipped 

Bette  Davis  because,  of  course,   I  thought  she  was  the  baddest  thing  that 
ever  hit  a  screen!    In  later  years,  in  making  motion  pictures,  I  remember 
receiving...  my  friend  sent  me  a  notice  from  a  Japanese  paper  where  they 
described  me  as  "a  peach-hued  Bette  Davis."    And  I  felt  proud  of  that! 

JW:        Anyone  that  you  actually  ever  met  that  you  had  a  crush  on  or  something  like 
that? 

SL:         Actually,  my  crush  came  when  I  was  in  college,  and  I  subsequently  married 
the  guy.    But  I  was  just  gah-gah!    Jist  stupid!    My  father  kept  saying,   "He's 
not  going  to  make  you  a  good  husband.    He's  lazy.    He's  no  good."    And  I'd 
jut  tell  him,   "He's  good  for  me."   You  know,   I  was  getting  out  of  there,   I 
was  getting  married,  so  now  I'm  talking  back!    (Laughter) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  grand  occasion,  at  this  fine  wedding  in  San 
Francisco...    Nob  Hill...    Grace  Cathedral.    And  please  believe  me, 
500  wedding  invitations  were  sent  out.    So,  the  gifts  were  loaded...    the 
house  was  loaded  to  the  rafters  with  gifts.    And  everybody  who  was  anybody 
had  come  from  Portland,   Oregon,  from  Denver,  Colorado,  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  from  Los  Angeles,  everwhere,  to  attend  this  grand  wedding.    And  I  came 
down  the  aisle,  dressed  in  white,  and  laying  my  dad  to  rest.    For  one  thing, 
I  had  seventeen  in  attendance,  you  know,  seventeen  bridesmaids  and  seventeen 
ushers.    One  of  my  ushers  is  the  now  mayor  of  Oakland,  Lionel  Wilson.    And 
(who  is  now)    Colonel  Walter  Loving,  was  the  best  man.    He  was  my  husband- 
to-be's  best  friend. 

JW:        Was  this  Colonel  Walter  Loving,  Junior? 

SL:  Yes,  his  father  died  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  march  to  Bataan,  the  Death 

March. 

JW:  But  his  father  had  also  been  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  hadn't  he? 

SL:  Yes,  he  had,  with  Constabulatory  Band. 

JW:  So,  you  have  to  remind  me,  how  old  were  you  when  you  married? 

SL:  I  was  nineteen.    As  quick  as  I  could  get  out  of  my  father's  house,   I  did  it! 

JW:  Was  this  one  of  the  major  motivations? 
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SL:  Yes.    I  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  with  boys...  which  none  of  the  other 

girls  I  knew  were  either.    This  was  what  the  debuts  were  all  about.    Girls 
did  not  date  until  they  were  eighteen  and  they  made  a  debut.    Then  they 
could  date.    The  dfebut  announced  that  they  were  eligible  to  be  taken  out. 
I  don't  remember  anyone  who  got  taken  out.    And  I  came  up  with  a  group 
of  beautiful  girls,  because  they  were  Creole  beauties. 

JW:        What  did  you...  we're  jumping  a  little  bit  ahead  in  terms  of  adolescence.. . 
but  staying  in  this  age,  what  did  you  foresee  in  your  future?    What  did 
you  look  forward  to  or  what  did  you  expect? 

SL:  I  had  no  idea  of  being  any  thing.    I  didn't  know  girls  could  be  anything 

because  this  was  an  age  of  oppression  that  I  grew  up  in.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  to  college,  my  father  refused  to 
finance  me  going  to  college  although  I  had  been  an  outstanding  student. 
He  would  not  finance  it  because  he  said  that  was  throwing  money  away  — 
that  girls  just  got  married,  so  why  put  them  through  college? 

JW:        Well,  did  you  have  private  fantasies  or  desires? 

SL:         Yes,  to  be  in  Robert  Taylor's  arms.    (Laughter)    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wrote 
that  down  in  my  diary  one  day. 

JW:  Oh,  you  kept  a  diary? 

SL:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  From  what  age? 

SL:  I  think  I  received  a  diary  possibly  when  I  was  around  twelve  years  old. 

JW:  Have  you  kept  them? 

SL:  No,  I  was  about  to  tell  you  why  I  haven't  kept  them  since  then.    In  this 

diary  I  wrote  down  "and  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  he  bent  me  back  and  he 
kissed  me  tenderly  on  the  mouth."    Well,  while  I  was  at  school  one  day... 
my  diary  had  a  strap  on  it  with  a  lock  and  a  key  —  the  key  stayed  with  me. 
My  mother  saw  the  diary  and  wondered  what  was  in  it  and  got  her  scissors 
and  clipped  it  open.    She  didn't  know  I  was  talking  about  Robert  Taylor.    All 
she  saw  was  that  "he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  he  kissed  me  on  the  mouth."    She 
knew  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  dating  nobody,  nohow!    So,  she  didn't  do  any 
whipping  herself.      What  she  would  do  would  be,  "Wait  'til  your  dad  gets 
home.    That's  when  you're  going  to  get  it!"    So,  by  the  time  he  got  home, 
you  got  the  heebie  jeebies.    She  called  the  mayor's  office  and  told  my  father 
to  come  home,  that  there  was  a  crisis  at  home! 

Well,  1  was  in  Lowell  High  School  at  that  time  and  I  was  just  about  arriving 
at  our  house.    I  was  walking  home  with  my  little  Jewish  girlfriend,  Evelyn 
Resnick.    Just  as  we  got  to  my  house,  my  father  was  backing  our  car  out  of 
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SL:  garage.    He  was  livid!    "Who  have  you  been  seeing  behind  my  back?"  he  said. 

"Who  me?    What  do  you  mean?    I'm  innocent!    What  happened?    Why? 
/Father/  "Don't  lie  to  me!     I  can  look  at  you,  Sybil,  and  tell  when  you're 
lying!"    "I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Daddy?"    He  never  did  explain 
that  she  had  gone  in  this  diary  and  read  this,  because  I  could  have  explained 
it.    No,  instead  of  that,  he  laid  it  on  me!    He  laid  it  on  me  in  front  of  my 
girlfriend. 

After  which  I  ran  away  —  because  that's  quitting  time  now.    I  ran  away, 
but  I  didn't  stay  overnight  because  I  had  no  money  and  I  had  no  place  to  go. 
I  had  a  student  card  to  ride  the  streetcar  and  that's  what  mostly  I  did.    I  rode 
to  some  of  the  places  I  Iike4  like  Land's  End.    I  rode  out  there  and  I  rode  down 
to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  took  that  'dickie'  little  cable  car  down  the 
Fillmore  Street  hill.    After  I  got  bored  with  riding  the  streetcar,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  but  come  home. 

So,  I  did...    tail  between  the  legs,  I  come  bedraggled  back  in  the  house. 
Possibly  at  that  stage  of  the  game,   it  may  have  been  explained  that  this  was 
a  fantasy,that  I  was  talking  about  a  movie  star,  which  may  have  brought 
about  him  telling  me  that  "Black  gals  don't  marry  no  White  boys"  —  it  may 
have  been  just  about  that  time  —  that  that  thing  don't  work  out. 

JW:        What  angered  you  most  about  this? 

SL:  The  invasion  of  my  privacy  was  the  thing  that,  oh,  that  really  nettled  me. 

How  would  someone  dare  to...    I  wouldn't  to  this  day,  I  will  not  open  any 
mail  that  is  not  addressed  to  me.    I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
having  been  a  Girl  Scout  and  a  Brownie:    do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them...    The  fact  that  my  diary  had  been  read  by  someone  else  —  it  was 
unforgivable!    But  I  defused.    There  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it. 

JW:        What  were  other  things  that  were  likely  to  make  you  angry  as  a  teenager? 

SL:         As  a  teenager,  I  had  an  interpretative  dance  class  that  I  used  to  take  at  the 

Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center.    This  was  still  during  the  Depression 
era    but  the  WPA  was  in  existence  then.    And  there  was  a  Russian  woman  who 
taught  this  class,  a  women  named  Helen  Dorfman.    Well,  I  was  a  very  pretty 
teenager,  a  very  bright  kid.    And  I  was  taking  this  interpretive  dance  class 
for  my  figure.    I  had  by  now  learned  that  one  should  be  very  skinny  and  your 
hipbones  should  stick  out  in  order  to  look  "chic,"  and  I  wanted  to  look  chic. 

So  Mrs.  Dorfman  decided  1  was  |ust  the  right  child  to  integrate  the  YWCA 
in  San  Francisco  at  620  Sutter  Street,  which  is  the  main  "Y."    In  order  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  right...  this  woman  was  a  confirmed  "pinko"  /radical, 
probably  Communisjj,  but  we  didn't  recognize  that  back  then.    She  wanted 
to  visit  the  home,  so  she  came  to  our  house.    Being  a  White  woman/T.e.  Mrs. 
DorfmanJ,  my  mother  took  to  her  like  a  duck  to  water.    So  they  spent  the 
afternoon  together.    And  it  was  decided  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  put  in 
an  application  to  join  the  "Y,"    Well,  the  YWCA  had  a  program  for  the  Girl 
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SL:  Reserves.    I  had  already  been  a  Girl  Scout  during  the  period  I  hod  lived  in 

Hillsborough.so  the  Girl  Reserves  were  duck  soup  to  me.    I  knew  ail    the 
stuff  they  were  going  to  teach  me  before  they  brought  it  up. 

So,  what  happened  was[_that]  after  I  joined  the  "  Y"  and  they  found  out  that 
I  didn't  leak  and  I  didn't  bite  people  or  any  of  the  other  bad  stuff,  then 
they  were  going  to  allow  other  Colored  girls  to  join  them.    Isn't  this  terrible? 
But  this  is  the  way  it  was,  to  join  the  "Y." 

We  then  formed  a  club  group  called  the  Faustinians,  after  Faust,  the  devil. 
We  were  the  little  devils.    (Laughter)   And  all  of  the  kids  that  I  grew  up  with 
can  tell  you  this  same  story:    Every  Saturday  we  had  what  we  called  a 
"breakdown."    "Breakdown"  was  a  dancing  party.    We  used  to  get  a  man 
named  Ernie  Lewis  to  play  the  piano.    We  never  had  any  dues  that  you  could 
take  to  the  bank  because  we  used  them  up  as  quick  as  we  got  them.    And  my 
girlfriend,  Frances  Nicholson,  and  I  would  make  the  decorations.    Having 
come  up  in  Hillsborough,  we'd  cut  down  trees  in  backyard  and  make  little 
blossoms  out  of  crepe  paper  and  fill  a  whole  tree  with  blossoms.    We'd  work 
for  weeks  on  this. 

And  we  would  have  the  dance  where  we  would  serve  punch  and  cookies. 
But  mostly,  it  was  getting  to  dance  with  boys  that  was  important.    That  is  how 
many  of  the  marriages  came  about.    That's  where  eventually  one  of  the 
girls  who  had  made  her  debut  would  step    off  the  elevator  with  some  guy  that 
was  taking  her  out.    "Did  you  see  who  she  was  with!"    (Laughter)    Like  I 
remember  the  day  that  Randy  Osborne  (of  Osborne's  Funeral  Parlor)  came  to, 
town  and  took  out  Marcia  Clark,  who  had  just  made  her  d^but.    (But  the 
families  were  friends.)    Well,  when  Marcia...  who  was  a  big  horse  of  a 
girl,  but  a  neat  kid...  when  she  stepped  off  the  elevator  at  the  "Y"  with 
this  good-looking  fellow  from  Bakersfield,  everybody  fell  prone!    You  know, 
we  all  rushed  into  the  ladies'  room:    "Did  you  see  him?    Ain't  he  cute! 
That  old  girl...    don't  she  have  another  dress?    She  wore  that  the  last  time!" 
(Laughter)   And  like  that. 

Now,  my  father  was  a  drag  at  the  parties  because  I  was  still  a  young  kid  and 
hadn't  made  my  debut,  so  I  wasn't  allowed  to  go  with  fellows.    So  I  went 
to  the  parties  with  my  father!    Ugh!    And,  you  know,  you'd  get  to  dancing, 
and  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  along  about  eleven  o'clock,  one 
of  the  tall  boys  would  reach  out  and  unscrew  the  light  bulb.    Not  while  m^ 
dad  was  around!    My  father  would  jump  up,  run  to  the  elevator,  go  down- 
stairs, trot  out  to  his  automobile,  swing  open  his  trunk,  get  another  light 
bulb  and  come  back  and  screw  a  new  one  in.    So  you  know  the  kids  hated 
to  see  me  coming!    (Laughter) 

JW:        Did  you  feel,  therefore,  sort  of  socially  deprived  as  a  child? 

SL:  I  didn't  know  the  difference.    That's  like  being  poor  and  not  knowing  that  you're 

poor.    I  felt  deprived  during  the  summertime  when  I  had  to  go  to  Paradise 
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SL:  Valley  and  I  knew  the  other  kids  were  going  to  L.A.  for  their  vacations, 

or  that  there  were  a  bunch  of  kids  from  L.A,  up  here,or  that  there  were  a 
lot  of  parties  going  on  /thaf/  I  was  missing.  I  hated  that.  But  other  than 
that,   I  didn't  know  the  difference. 

Possibly,  when  I  was  in  school  in  Hillsborough  when  I  had  reached  the  age 
when  the  boys  and  the  girls  were  separated  and  some  of  the  kids  had  swimming 
parties  on  their  estates  and  I  was  not  invited,  I  think  I  felt  bad  then.    Except 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  get  in  the  water  and  have  my  hair  react  the  same  as 
the  other  girls'  hair  was  going  to  do.    So  it  was  kind  of  a  blessing  in  disguise 
because  they  weren't  going  to  see  me  at  my  worst.    And  I  had  crushes  on  some 
of  the  boys  in  school  too.    I  remember  there  was  one  named  Blair  Hyde  who  was 
so  pale  that  if  you  put  him  in  a  piece  of  chalk,  he  would  have  faded  away. 
But  1  thought  he  was  neat! 

JW:        Did  you  ever  tell  him  that? 

SL:  No  way!     If  I  had  ever  had  occasion  to  even  look  him  in  the  eye,  I  probably 

would  have  run  away. 

JW:        So  it  was  more  of  a  fantasy  relationship? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        Anything  else  that  got  you  upset? 

SL:  Yes.    When  I  was  in  school  in  Hillsborough,  I  knew  there  had  been  the 

problem  of  getting  me  into  school.    They  had  used  just  ridiculous  excuses. 
For  instance,  when  my  mother  brought  me  to  the  school  to  present  me,  they 
examined  my  fingernails,  they  examined  the  back  of  my  neck,  they  looked 
at  my  ears.    They  then  said,  "Well,  this  child  Is  not  clean."    You  know  a 
mother  has  polished  her  kid  up  before  she  takes  it  anywhere.    "This  child  is 
not  clean.    Our  children  are  clean.    So  this  child  cannot  go  to  this  school." 
That  was  before  Serjotor  Johnson  hopped  In.    I  knew  there  had  been  a  problem 
in  getting  me  In  this  school.    Of  course,  my  father  was  busy  shaking  his  hands 
at  my  throat  about  "you  better  do  good!" 

JW:  Do  you  think  that  the  objection  was  more  on  a  class  basis  or  a  race  basis? 

SL:  Race  basis. 

JW:  Were  there  middle-class  or  lower-class  Whites? 

SL:  They  were  upper-class  Whites. 

JW:  Well,  were  there  any  lower-class  Whites? 

SL:  No.    No.    But  that  was  just  because  they  did  not  live  in  that  district  because 
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SL:  properties  were  too  high /^priced/. 

JW:        What  about  on  an  everyday  basis,  in  tenns  of  just  going  to  school  or  being 
around  the  house  —  were  you  usually  upset? 

SL:  I  was  always  told  that  I  was  a  very  nen/ous  child  but  I  never  felt  that  I  was. 

I  ran  away  a  lot!    When  I  was  very  small  I  started  to  running  away. 

JW:        Where  would  you  go? 

SL:  Bock  on  these  streetcars.    When  I  was  very  little,  the  conductor  wouldn't 

see  me  because  he's  think  I  was  with  somebody.    And  I  used  to  run  away  in 
my  sleepers  --  just  getting  out  of  town.    This  goes  back  so  far. . .    They  would 
send  the  Boy  Scouts  out  looking  for  lost  children  and  the  fire  department 
would  join  in  searches  for  lost  children.    And  usually,  you  know,  there  would 
be  some  nice  lady  on  the  streetcar  who  would  say,  "Look  at  the  little  Colored 
child"  and  give  me  a  piece  of  candy  or  something.    So  that  was  dinner  right 
there.    I  had  that  part  made.    (Laughter)    And  I'd  be  fine  until  some  big  hand 
of  the  law  would  reach  out  and  get  me. 

JW:        You  didn't  have  grandparents  or  people  you  could  run  away  t£? 

SL:         No. 

JW:        Who  would  hide  you? 

SL:  No  one,  or  I  would  have  had  it  made!    They  would  never  have  seen  me  again. 

My  life  story  would  have  been  different.    My  first  beating  came  from  running 
away.    The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  fire  department  had  been  called  out.    And  one 
of  the  groups  found  me  and  drug  me  back  home.    I  was  out  there  in  my  sleepers 
at  that  point.    I  had  crawled  out  of  my  crib...    I  was  still  at  crib  stage...  and 
somehow  or  other  gotten  down  those  front  steps  and  made  it. 

JW:        Well,  you    did  have  a  career,  if  you  started  that  early. 

SL:         Yes,  yes. 

JW:        What  did  you  find  that  made  you  happiest?    What  did  you  most  prefer  to  do 
when  you  were  young? 

SL:  Going  to  the  movies  was  something  special  to  me.    I  remember  one  weekend 

I  was  allowed  to...  in  fact,   I  was  driven  up  to  San  Francisco,  and  my  girl- 
friend and  I,  Jane  Williamson,  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  movie  on 
Market  Street.    Now,  that's  really  big  time.    All  except  one  movie:    "Red 
Dust"  with  Jean  Harlow.    So  where  did  we  go? 

JW:        Why  was  that  one  banned? 

SL:  Well,  that  was  parental  guidance  or  whatever  was  the  equivalent  at  that  point. 
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JW:        Oh,  Jean  Harlow  was  somefhing  of  a  risque  ^character]. .. 


END    TAPE 


BEGIN    TAPE    2:5:1 

SL:         Jean  Harlow,  who  was  a  woman  In  the  tropics,  of  somewhat  dubious  morality. 
It  was  pouring  down  with  a  tropic  rain.    And  that  Jean  Harlow  went  out  on 
the  porch  and  looked  around  and  said,   "Pity  the  poor  sailors  on  a  night  like 
this!"    And  the  theater  roared!    We  didn't  understand  what  they  were  roaring 
about,  but  we  roared  too.    (Lxjughter)    Now,   I  know,  of  course.    But  at  that 
point  we  were  just  roaring  because  we  wouldn't  have  been  caught  dead  not 
being  "sophisticated."    That  was  a  very  Important  part  of  your  life,  to  be 
very  "sophisticated  "     Because  Joan  Crawford  was  "sophisticated;"  Bette 
Davis  was  "sophisticated;"  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  was  too.    So  that's  what 
you  had  to  be. 

JW:        Do  you  remember  any  of  the  all-Black  movies? 

SL:  I  made  them.    I'm  the  prime  mover  in  that  department? 

JW:        Well,  then,   I'll  skip  that  and  come  back  to  that  later,  because  I  want  to 

still  focus  on  childhood  and  the  last  couple  of  things...  besides  the  movies. 
Did  you  have  pets? 

SL:  Oh,  yes,  we  always  had  a  dog  we  called  Kim.    But  we  didn't  care  what  kind 

of  dog  it  was.    We  pretended  like  it  was    highly  bred,  and  Its  name  was  always 
Kim.    Subsequently,  my  brother  had  a  daughter,  and  what  did  he  name  her? 
Kim. 

JW:        Were  you  into  clothes  and  the  other  things  that  some  teenage  girls  get  into? 

SL:  No,  money. 

JW:        But  your  father  was  doing  better  than  most  people,  most  Black  people. 

SL:  But  you  see,  he  would  take  money...  whatever  profit  he  made,  he  would 

take  and  hold  it  aside  to  acquire  more  property.    When  rny  father  died,    he 
was  a  millionaire  once  again.    And  this  is  some  story  to  /navel  to  come  into 
town  with  /onlyl  fifteen  cents  in  your  jeans. 

JW:        He  was  a  literal  millionaire? 

SL:  Yes.    When  the  Treasury  Department  opened  his  bank  accounts  and  tallied  his 

worth,  he  was  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 

JW:        Why  do  you  think  he  was  so  attached  to  accumulating  property?    What  was 
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JW:        he  going  fo  do  with  it? 

SL:  Well,  for  one  tHng,  the  purpose  was  always  for  me  to  move  from  New  York 

back  here  with  my  current  husband  ^red  Luca^,  who  he  was  very  fond  of. 
And  I  assume  that  he  intended  that  he  would  help  us  along  in  our  lives. 

JW:        Did  he  expect  your  brother  to  be  as  accumulative  in  property  as  he  was? 

SL:  Oh,  yes.    He  whipped  the  daylights  out  of  him  until  he  did  it.    My  brother 

went  to  the  Korean  War.    While  my  brother  was  at  war  in  Korea,  my  father 
was  writing  to  him  and  telling  him  to  pick  up  momentoes  to  bring  back  for 
the  men  who  were  going  to  be  his  bosses  at  the  Trans-Bay  Federal  Bank  — 
that  he  was  to  bring  back  letter  openers  and  things  for  their  desks  and  so 
forth,     that  that  would  put  him  in  good  with  them.    And,  sure  enough,  the 
day  that  he  /my  brother]  landed,  my  father  threw  a  big  bash.    He  had  a 
cocktail  party  for  500  people,  to  announce  that  his  son  was  back.    After 
the  cocktail  party  was  over,  he  had  a  dinner  party  for  the  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Trans -Bay  Bank.    This  was  to  push  them  into  putting  my  brother 
back  into  his  position  that  he  had  held  before  he  went  to  the  War.    And  he 
accomplished  all  of  that.    He  always  did  what  he  set  out  to  do.    He  may  have 
been  a  little  bit  bloodied  because  of  it,  but  it  got  done. 


JW:        Was  he  still  married  at  the  time  of  his  death? 

SL:  Yes,  yes,  he  hung  in  there  until  the  end. 

JW:        From  Hillsborough,  where  did  you  go  to  school  when  you  moved  back  up  here? 

SL:  I  went  to  school  (in  San  Francisco)  to  Lowell.    You'll  remember  that  Josephine 

Cole  went  to  Lowell  also. 

JW:        Right.    I  wasn't  sure  about  the  time  period.    So  you  were  starting  high  school 
when  you  did  get  back  here? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        What  do  you  remember  about  Lowell? 

SL:  I  remember  that  it  was  an  academic  school.    That  it  was  better-class  Whites, 

who  were  the  type  of  people  that  I  was  accustomed  to.    Thot  I  had  no  friends 
there  because  there  were  no  other  Colored  kids  there,  and  you  were  kind  of 
regarded  as  that  strange-looking  person  in  the  halls.    Josephine  had  just 
graduated  when  I  went  to  school  there. 

JW:        It's  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  no  one  had  the  guts  to  make  friends. 

SL:  No.    What  eventually  happened  was  that  in  walking  back  home  at  night,  I  used 

to  take  the  long  way  home  rather  than  go  through  a  cemetery.       And  there 
was  a  little  White  girl  who  used  to  be  walking  about  the  same  time  that  I  did. 
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SL:  Eventually  we  got  to  talking.    Or  maybe  we  had  a  class  together  or  whatever. 

She  was  a  little  Jewish  girl,  it  turned  out.  We  began  studying  together  at 
the  library  after  dinner  at  night.  And  we  began  walking  home^togetherj. 
She  became  my  friend  —  until  she  caught  my  father  laying  it  on  me. 

JW:        Was  she  Resnick? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        Then  that's  what  broke  you  up? 

SL:  Well,   I  was  ashamed.    For  one  thing,  he  gave  me  such  a  good  walloping, 

I  had  stripes  up  and  down  my  legs,  and  I  couldn't  go  to  school  for  a  couple 
of  days.    When  I  did  show  back  up,  I  just  stayed  out  of  her  way.    I  stayed 
in  the  gym  until  I  knew  she'd  left  the  school  grounds  and  all  of  that. 

JW:        Did  your  parents  ever  accept  this  kind  of  tacit  racial  segregation,  or  did 
they  expect  you  to  make  aggressive  moves  to  find  friends? 

SL:  No,  my  father  was  busy  telling  me  it  wouldn't  work  out,  and  don't  do  it. 

JW:        So,  he  accepted  it  as  a  way...  a  fact  of  life? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        Did  you  like  school?    Even  without  your  parents'  push  or  father's  push, 
would  you  consider  that  you. . .  ? 

SL:         Yes.    I  was  an  excellent  student  without  really  having  to  apply  myself,  and 
I  enjoyed  it. 

JW:        What  were  your  favorite  subjects? 

SL:  History  and  art  classes. 

JW:        What  kind  of  person  became  the  teacher's  pet? 

SL:         The  one  who  had  the  most  facts  at  the  fingertips  to  offer  the  teacher,  as 
aids. 

JW:        Teachers  didn't  encourage  perhaps  not  the  brightest  student  but  the  one  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  imaginative  or  creative? 

SL:  No.    It  was  the  brightest  student  always. 

JW:        Did  you  feel  a  chasm  or  distance...  did  you  ever  consider  a  teacher  a  friend, 
someone  you'd  go  to  for  advice? 
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SL:  Yes.    Going  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  in  Hillsborough...    Actually,  it 

was  a  very  difficult  time  for  me  when  I  was  in  that  school  as  I  look  back. 
There  was  a  creek  that  ran  around  the  school  and  there  was  a  culvert,  one 
of  those  concrete  cylinders  that  ran  from  the  polo  grounds  (which  was 
maybe  half  a  mile  away)  underneath  the  school  yard  and  dumped  in  the 
creek.    It  was  for  drainage  purposes. 

Well,  I  would  eat  my  lunch  at  school.    The  wealthy  children  went  to 
the  cafeteria  because  they  had  cafeteria  money;  I  did  not.    I  brought  my 
lunch.    Sometimes  I  would  eat  it.    Sometimes  I  was  ashamed  to  eat  it 
because  my  lunch  would  be  wrapped  in  a  bread  wrapper.    When  the  wealthy 
children  brought  their  lunches,  it  was  wrapped  in  wax  paper,  very  neat, 
and  the  sandwiches  were  clipped  and  everything.     More  than  likely,  I  had 
two  heels  of  bread  and  maybe  a  very  greasy  meatball  sandwich.    I  didn't 
want  anybody  to  know  that  I  ate  stuff  like  that!    (Laugh) 

So  after  lunch  I  would  climb  down  the  brink  of  this  bank  and  go  into  this 
drainage  ditch  and  walk  underneath  It  until  I  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  yard.    And  there  were  drainage  holes  where  you  could  look  up  into 
the  school  yard.    And  like  Bobby  Stoddard  would  run  past  and  I'd  "Hey, 
Bob-bee!"    And,  of  course,  he  would  stop  and  look  around.    He  couldn't 
see  anybody.    (Laughter)    But  I  could  see  him.    So  I'd  laugh  at  him.    Then 
later  on,  when  I'd  climb  out  of  the  ditch...  (What  I  was  actually  doing  was 
retreating  to  the  womb...  psychologically,  I  guess.)    After  I  was  back  in 
class,  I'd  tease  him.    I'd  say,   "Hey,  the  ghost  got  you,  huh?"    "What  do 
you  mean?"    "I  heard  your  name  when  it  got  called."    "Where  were  you?" 
"That's  all  right.    I  heard  it." 

JW:        But  you  were  saying  that  sometimes  the  teachers  sometimes  were  friends. 

SL:  Oh,  yes.    Eventually...  Virginia  Howell,  whose  mother  was  an  opera  singer, 

which  automatically  made    her  a  persona  non  grata,  because  someone  whose 
parents  were  in  the  arts  were  someone  to  be  looked  down  upon.    Virginia 
became  my  friend.    As  I  look  back,   I  think  Virginia  may  have  been  a  touch 
butch,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  all  that  then.    I  invited  her  to 
explore  this  tunnel  with  me.    So  she  and  I  are  sitting  down  there  In  this  mud, 
and  the  teacher  found  out  about  It.    And  they  were  going  to  use  that  as 
grounds  for  expelling  me  because  I  was  placing  another  student,   not  me,  but 
another  student  in  danger. 

There  was  a  teacher  named  Mrs.  Hume,  who  was  a  lovely  blond  woman,  who 
had  gone  to  school  at  Stanford  —  which,  of  course,  was  the  school  that  every- 
one aspired  to  go  to  —  who  told  me  that  I  was  such  a  pretty  little  girl,  and 
why  did  I  run  away  and  hide.    I  had  never  been  told  i  was  pretty  before. 
And  I  didn't  realize  I  was  hiding.    But  It  was  the  first  overture.    She  taught 
French.    I  then  became  a  French  master. 
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JW:        Did  you  like  to  read? 

SL:         Yes.    I've  always  liked  to  read.     I  started  with  a  series  of  books  called 

"My  Book  House."    I  've  still  got  some  of  the  books  that  I  had  as  a  child. 

JW:        Which  ones  do  you  remember  the  most  vividly  or  which  ones  perhaps 
influenced  how  you  saw  the  world? 

SL:         The  "Campfire  Girls."    I  read  that  entire  series.  There?s  the  Betsy  Drew 

series.    Well,  that  was  what  everybody  else  was  reading,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  up  on  whatever  the  conversation  was  at  the  time. 

JW:        Did  your  parents  ever  take  you  to  the  theater  —  not  the  movie  theater? 

SL:         No. 

JW:        Because  they  considered  it  sinful  or  something? 

SL:  Not  sinful.    They  didn't  know  anything  about  the  theater.    As  I  said,  although 

I  made  my  living  in  the  theater  for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  some  modicum 
of  success  in  it,  my  father  has  come  to  New  York. . .         He  and  I  have  been  sitting 
in  his  car  on  125th  Street  in  front  of  the  Apollo  Theater,  where  my  name  was 
blazed  in  lights.    Now,  it  took  some  doing  for  me  to  get  it  there.    And  my 
father  has  said  to  me,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  a  living,  Sybil, 
here  in  New  York  City?"    Well,  if  that  isn't  a  put-down,  explain  it  to  me. 

JW:        You  had  social  ostracism  in  school,  but  you  had  Black  friends^utside  the 
school  setting? 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        Were  there  ways  in  which  you  selected  certain  people  to  be  your  friends? 

SL:  Well,  what  usually  happened  with  our  Black  friends  was  that,  as  I  say,  the 

man  who  had  a  job  working  with  a  wealthy  family  probably  had  the  best  job 
in  town.  And  those  men  knew  each  other.  And  if  they  had  children,  their 
children  became  my  friends. 

JW:        Were  there  people,  Negroes,  that  your  parents  told  you  to  stay  away  from? 

SL:  Oh,  yes.    The  "common"  ones. 

JW:        How  were  they  identified? 

SL:         Those  were  the  ones  that  looked  raggedy  and  looked  poor  and  had  less  than 
we.    That  identified  them  as  "common."    My  mother  applied  this  term.    I 
think  it's  an  old  Southern  term. 
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JW:        So  you  were  in  the  Scouts  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  at  Booker  T.  Washington 
Center?    Is  there  anything  else  that  you  remember  particularly  about  that 
Center? 

SL:         About  that  Center?    I  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  there.    Whatever  was 

happening  there,  I  was  usually  involved  with  it  until  the  time  came  when 
that  Center  began  to  harbor  Negroes  who  had  Communist  leanings.    We 
didn't  recognize  it  at  first  and  I'm  sure  they  didn't  either.    I  think  they  were 
taken  in  at  the  beginning. 

Meanwhile,  from  that  Center,   I  met  William  Pittman,  who  was  the  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Spokesman.    Well,  I  was  a  chatty  little  monster,  so 
he  knew  my  dad,  my  mother.    So  he  agreed  to  take  me  on  during  the  summer 
for  a  summer  job.    He  was  going  to  pay  me  all  of  $6  a  week.    And  I  was 
going  to  be  the  "social  editor"  of  the  San  Francisco  Spokesman.    I  had  to 
write  a  feature  article,  which  I  was  very  capable  of  doing  because  I  had  a 
better  vocabulary  than  most  of  the  readers. 

You  didn't  have  to  worry  too  much,  because  Negroes  like  to  see  their  names 
in  print.    What  they  would  do  would  be...  you'd  have  a  big  stack  of  mail 
and  you'd  go  through...    "Mrs.  Horace  James  entertained  twelve  at  dinner 
on  Saturday  night."    Then    she'd  give  you  the  menu;  then  she'd  give  you 
the  guests.    And  the  motif  of  the  party  was  gladiolas  and  ham."    (Laughter) 
So,  all  you  had  to  do  was  transpose  it  and  write  it  and  you  got  an  article. 

JW:        Gladiolas  and  ham!    (Chuckle)    Oh!...    That's  something  else  we  will 

turn  to  in  a  later  interview  —  the  Spokesman  experience.    As  a  female,  in 
view  of  the  present  struggle  for  women's  liberation,  did  you  feel...? 

SL:  I  have  always  been  liberated.    I  have  never  been  a  wife  who  would  bring  her 

earnings  to  her  husband  or  tell  him  how  much  I  made.    Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
I  made  more  money  than  he  did.    I  was  always  more  successful  than  they  were. 

JW:        But  as  a  teenager  did  you  feel  that  men  ruled  the  world  and  that  it  was  a 
disadvantage. . .? 

SL:  Only  my  father.    Only  my  father!    To  hell  with  the  President  of  the  United 

States.    The  baddest  son-of-a-gun  in  the  United  States  was  my  dad,  Walter 
Sanford  —  and  you  better  know  it! 

JW:        Were  there  other  people  in  the  community  that  felt  that  way? 

SL:  Most  of  my  girlfriends  felt  the  same  way.    We  all  felt  that  we  would  be  doing 

a  fellow  a  favor  if  we  married  him.    It  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  'when  I  get  my 
husband  I'm  going  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other.'    It  was,  'if  I  decide  to 
marry  that  clown...'  — which  I  guess  was  the  liberated  female. 
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JW:        How  did  women  get  sex  education  in  those  days? 

SL:  I  got  mine  from  freshman  hygiene  in  college.    I  knew  from  nothing.    I  didn't 

even  get  the  birds  and  the  bees...    But  nothing!    Because  i  think  my  mother 
was  ashamed. 

JW:        When  you  left  home  at  nineteen,  after  the  big  wedding,  was  there  a  conscious 
rift  between  you  and  your  parents? 

SL:         Oh,  good  heavens,  yes! 

JW:        They  saw  It  as  being  an  abandonment  in  some  way? 

SL:         Absolutely!    For  one  thing,  my  mother  had  lost  her  maid  and  cook.    I 

think  my  father  genuinely  missed  me.    And,  as  he  looked  back,  he  decided 
that  well  maybe  he  had  been  a  little  hard  on  me.    I  agreed  with  that  one 
hundred  percent.   And  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  breakup  of  the  family. 

JW:        Did  the  rift  heal  over  time? 

SL:  It  healed  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

JW:        But  there  was  always  the  feeling  that  in  some  way  you...? 

SL:  Yes.   /in  dialectj/    I  broke  up  the  family,  honey.    "You  did  it!    We'd  of  had 

a  good  family,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

JW:  They  would  have  been  happy,  then,  if  you'd  never  married? 

SL:  No,  my  father  wasn't  about  to  let  me  stay  on  in  the  house.    Uh-uh! 

JW:  But  your  mother  would  have  been? 

SL:  Oh,  yes.    It  would  have  been  very  convenient. 

JW:  Why  didn't  she  ever  take  on  a  maid,  or  did  she  after  you  left? 

SL:         My  father  wouldn't  have  paid  for  nobody!  [a  maidj   That's  what  he  had  her 
there  for,  to  be  his  maid.    (Laughter) 

JW:        Well,  in  terms  of  imitating  the  upper-class  life  style... 

SL:         Maids  were  out.    They  cost  money.    That's  out! 

JW:        Well,  actually,   I  think  f  would  rather  begin  talking  about  life  after 
nineteen  In  another  session,  fresh.    Is  that  all  right? 
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SL:         Yes.    In  the  meantime,   I'll  gather  some  of  the  printed  stuff  from  my  own 
life  because  I've  got  that. 

JW:        Okay.    Great. 
END    TAPE 

BEGIN    TAPE    3:5:1     (SECOND    SESSION    -   JULY    19,    1978) 

SL:  Let  me  tell  you  about  a  trip  my  family  made  across  the  continent    in  1936, 

which  was  before  there  was  a  coast-to-coast  highway.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  going  through  Utah  and  Nevoda  you  were  traveling  in  ruts  that  had  been 
made  by  wheeled  vehicles  before  you  —  there  was  no  road.    Then  in  Wyoming 
you  came  through  what  my  father  called  "hogback"  roads.    Those  were  roads 
that  had  a  spine  in    the  center  and  the  sides  sloped  down. 

My  father  would  never  go  anywhere  at  a  reasonable  hour.    We  always  had  to 
start  with  the  sun  in  the  morning.    So  at  dawn,  at  four  o'clock,  we're  standing 
at  the  ready,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  'board'  the  car.    As  usual,  my  mother 
is  late;  my  father  is  giving  her  "up-the -country"  about  it.    "Mabel,  you  don't 
need  that!"    She  had  taken  maybe  a  dozen  evening  gowns.    She  plans  to  go 
to  New  York  and  'upset'  them.    We've  got  luggage  piled  all  in  the  back  seat. 
My  brother  and  I  have  to  get  between  the  luggage  in  order  to  sit  there,  because 
my  mother  and  father  are  occupying  the  first  part  of  the  car.    My  mother  is  to 
be  the  navigator.    Now  my  mother  could  not  drive,  so  you  know  how  much  she 
knew  about  reading  a  map.    But  my  father  had  familiarized  himself  with  part 
of  his  route  anyhow. 

We  began  in  the  darkness  going  east  from  San  Francisco.    Along  the  line 
coming  out  of   an  orchard,  a  black  cat  ran  across  the  path  of  the  car  and  my 
father  ran  over  it,  accidentally.    My  father  was  then  prepared  to  turn  around 
and  come  back  home  because  he  knew  the  whole  trip  was  jinxedl     So  we 
persuaded  him,  "Well,  Paddy,  we  want  to  see  New  York"    So  we  pressed  on. 

The  first  night  we  had  gotten  over  the  Sierra  Mountains.    And  this  is  by  tire 
track.    This  is  not  by  paved  roads  that  you  went  over  the  Sierras  at  that  time. 
Our  first  night's  sleep  was  to  be  in  Reno,  Nevada.    Well,  now,   it  had  taken 
us  the  entire  day  to  get  that  far.    (And  a  Buick  was  considered  a  very  fine  car.) 
My  dad  had  made  arrangements  with  the  only  Colored  person  in  Reno,  Nevada 
at  that  time...    I  no  longer  remember  the  lady's  name.    But  he  would  find  out 
who  was  who  in  each  town  through  the  NAACP,  by  finding  out  who  was  the 
head  of  the  chapter. 

Well,  when  we  got  to  Reno,   Nevada,  we  kept  asking  information  about  where 
this  particular  street  was,  and  all  of  these  redneck  Nevada  crackers  were 
sending  us  hither  and  yon  to  look  for  this  street.    So  finally  we  just  ran  out 
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SL:  of  pavement  completely  and  we  were  sunk  up  to  the  hub  caps  In  mud. 

Then  we  came  to  a  section  where  there  were  boards  laid  over  the  mud, 
and  that  was  where  this  woman  lived  —  in  a  house  that  was  down  below 
the  street  level  so  that  when  it  rained,  it  rained  mud  in  her  house!  So, 
anyway,  we  were  put  up  for  the  night.  My  father  was  seething  to  think 
that  she  could  be  a  member  of  the  NAACP  and  be  living  in  this  manner. 
This  was  a  very  elderly  lady  also  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  for 
many,  many,  many  years. 

So  the  next  day  we  go  across  the  desert,  the  Salt  Lake  Desert,  and  into 
Utah.    Our  next  stop  is  to  be  Salt  Lake  City.    Well,  we  got  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  one  hotel  that  was  there  was  a  hotel  occupied  by  railroad 
men.    It  was  a  break  along  the  line  for  the  Eastern  Railroad.    The  men  did 
not  have  their  families  there^so  you  know  the  hotel  was  a  party  place. 
Well,  my  father  had  a  fit  about  that  because  he  felt  this  was  not  the  proper 
place  for  a  man  to  take  his  family,  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  proprietor 
so.    The  proprietor  told  him  that  not  that  many  families  came  through  and 
that  he  had  to  make  his  living  as  he  could. 

So  all  night  long,  of  course,  we  could  hear  the  laughter  In  the  hallway. 
We  complained  about  we  couldn't  sleep.    My  father  would  jump  out  of  bed; 
he'd  go  out  in  the  hallway...    I  don't  know  whatever  finally  happened  —  if 
he  ever  went  to  sleep  that  night,  he  was  so  angry.    The  next  morning  we  get 
up  at  dawn  in  the  dark.    He  breaks  the  key  off  to  the  ignition  opening  the 
outside  door  of  the  car.    So  he  blamed  that  on  the  black  cat    (Laugh)  that  he 
had  run  over  at  the  onset. 

So  we  go  to  breakfast  in  the  Harvey  House  at  the  railway  station,  because 
nobody  in  Salt  Lake  City  would  serve  Black  any  food.    That  was  out!    So, 
of  course,  you  get  fresh  food.    (You  know  things  work  in  a  negative  fashion 
in  your  favor.)    You  got  fresh  food  because  the  trains  were  always  passing 
through.    So  they  always  had  fresh  things  and  the  best  of  them.    So  we  had 
our  breakfast  at  the  train  station.    We  come  back.    We  have  to  get  a  lock- 
smith to  get  into  the  car,  and  my  father  is  cursing  roundly  all  the  time. 
We  get  in  the  car.    By  now  it's  daylight.    He's  had  to  arouse  somebody  out 
of  bed  to  open  the  car  door,  which  cost  extra  money. 

We  take  off  across  the  Desert.    We  get  through  the  Desert  and  we  get  Into 
Wyoming,  into  the  mountain  country.    And,  of  course,  this  is  very  awe- 
inspiring.    If  you  have  never  been  to  Wyoming,  you  owe  it  to  yourself. 
We  are  passing  through  the  Grand  Tetons,  which  we  did  not  know  were  the 
Grand  Tetons  —  we  just  know  "them  sho'  was  some  big  mountains!"      So 
we  stay  In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  the  next  night  which  is...  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Cheyenne  was  our  next  run. 

So  there  again  we  are  staying  with  the  head  of  the  NAACP,  who  happens 
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SL:         to  be  a  lady.    It  seems  that  all  the  NAACP  chapters  were  headed  by 

women.    So  this  woman  lives  way  on  the  outside  of  town.    She  lived  so 
far  out  of  town  she  was  by  Fort  Cheyenne.    You  know  the  forts  were  not 
by  the  cities.    The  forts  were  supposed  to  be  to  protect  the  citizens  in 
the  towns  before  the  Indians  could  get  there.    So  she's  way  out  there. 
And  I  remember  this  woman's  house  very  well  because  she  had  a  rubber 
tree  in  her  parlor.    This  tree  had  grown  so  big,  and  instead  of  her  taking 
it  out  of  the  house  and  planting  it  some  place  else  —  she  loved  her  tree  — 
and  she  had  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  tree  kept  on  growing. 

So,  meanwhile,  her  house  is  kind  of  a  hub  for  any  activity  that  goes  on  in 
the  area  at  that  time.    So  other  kids  were  coming  around  to  meet  the  "kids 
from  California."    My  brother  was  in...  let  me  see...  five,  six,  seven 
months. . .  so  he  was  nine.    So  they  were  taking  us  to  the  fort,  and  showing 
us  where  the  arrows  had  hit  the  fort.    You  know  how  they  can  put  you  on. 
(Chuckle)    We  believed  it.    We  were  eating  it  up  by  the  yard!    "Wait 
'til  we  get  back  to  school  and  tell  'em  that!    We  saw  where  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  were!    This  is  neat!     I'd  like  to  live  in  a  place  with  so  much  history... 
and  blah,  blah,  blah..."    So  from  Cheyenne  the  next  run  is  into  Chicago. 

When  we  get  to  Chicago  we  are  to  stay  with  my  godmother  jLoretta  PaytonJ. 
Now  there  is  a  story!    My  godmother  had  inherited  one  of  those  big  mansions 
on  South  Park  from  her  godmother,  who  was  a  woman  named  Mrs,  Elam. 
This  was  then  called  the  Elam  Residence  for  l^adies...  for  Girls.    There 
wasn't  a  "girl"  in  there  under  sixty!    This  was  a  home  for  retired  domestics. 
There  was  on  the  top  of  this  mansion  a  grand  ballroom  with  the  cupids,  you 
know,  ascending  into  heaven  in  a  blue  ceiling  and  all  of  that.    This  woman 
had  put  cots  up  there  and  she  put  orange  crates  covered  with  oilcloth  beside 
each  cot  for  people's  possessions.    And  she  was  renting  out  the  ballroom  by 
the  stall.    Being  a  mansion,  there  were  maybe  somewhere  near  twenty-two 
rooms  in  it.    So  a  "room"  was  occupied  by  two  women  and  they  paid  dearly 
for  it.    Whatever  the  savings  were  that  belonged  to  these  women,  they  were 
eaten  up  by  their  living  quarters. 

Then  we  came  to  the  suite  that  my  godmother  occupied.    My  godmother  was 
a  bit  daft.    She  had  seen  in  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog    a  picture  of  an 
outdoor  swing  with  an  awning.    And  she  thought,  "Isn't  that  nice!     I'd  like 
to  have  that  in  pink,"  and  ordered  it  and  had  it  in  her  bedroom.    (Laughter) 
But  there  was  a  very,  very  interesting  shower.    That  building  must  have 
been  built...  oh,  eighteen-elghty  something  —  as  I  imagine  most  of  those 
buildings  on  South  Park  were.    (This  was  at  47th  and  South  Park.)    In  the  shower 
there  were  maybe  a  dozen  knobs  where  you  could  get  a  spray  that  would 
hit  the  biceps.    You  could  even  get  a  spray  that  would  give  you  a  douche, 
which  I  thought  was...    "Now  that's  avant  garde.    If  you're  going  to 
doit,  do  it!'' 

JW:        She  might  not  ever  come  out  of  the  shower. 
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SL:  Right.    (Laughter)    But  the  furnishings  in  that  place,  oh,  they  were  something 

to  behold.    For  instance,  she  had  possibly  the  very  original  poudreuse.    That's 
the  table  just  like  a  parson's  table,  except  that  you  fold  back  the  top  and 
when  you  do,  there  is  a  recessed  area  that  you  keep  your  cosmetics  in;  and 
the  top  that  you  have  folded  back  is  a  standing  mirror.    There  was  a  piece  of 
furniture  like  so.    There  was  this  outdoor  swing  in  the  bedroom,  and  a 
magnificent  carved  bed  that  looked  like  a  sled,  with  a  fine  headboard,  and 
it  ended  up  in  a  curlicue. 

And  the  roaches!     Oh,  the  roaches!    And  da  roaches!    (Laughter)    The 
roaches  came  climbing  up  out  of  the  dumbwaiter  and  you  had  to  fend 
them  off  with  your  shoes!    (Chuckle)    But  the  roaches  didn't  bother  her. 
I  hear  she  slept  with  them  crawling  all  over  her  at  night  and  didn't  know 
the  difference.    We  had  never  seen  a  cockroach.    We  had  fleas  in  California 
but  we  didn't  have  any  cockroaches.    A  flea,  incidentally,  is  a  leech,  you 
know  ~  just  a  minute  form  of  the  same  thing.    And  we  had  plenty  of  fleas 
in  San  Francisco.    So  my  father  can't  sleep  in  this  house  with  these  roaches 
crawling  around.    He  had  to  take  his  family  out  of  that  filth  I    So  that  didn't 
work  out  too  well. 

JW:        Did  he  say  this  to  her? 

SL:         No,  no.    He  said  that  to  us. 

JW:        Oh. 

SL:  Never  to  anyone  else.    It  was  always  to  us. ..    So  we  got  through  that.    That 

next  day  we  press  on  to  New  York  City.    Finally,  we  are  crossing  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.    And  wouldn't  you  know  it  would  be  just  our  luck  that  my 
father...  my  mother  miscalculated  or  didn't  understand  what  she  was  reading. 
My  father  took  a  wrong  road...  turn...  and  we  came  into  New  York  City 
through  Bensonhurst,  which  is  in  east  New  York,  which  is  the  roughest  part 
of  New  York.    My  father  had  us  to  lock  all  the  car  doors  and  to  scoot  down 
in  the  seats  because/he  saidj  if  they  see  us  posing  through,  the  gangsters 
might  shoot  at  us  or  anything!    (Chuckle).    So  we  are  all  down  near  the  car 
floor,  and  we're  trying  to  peep  up  and  see  the  buildings.    And  he's  talking 
about,  "Look  at  the  people's  faces!    They  look  so  hard.    You  don't  see  any- 
body who  looks  like  that  in  California." 

I  have  bypassed  an  important  place.    We  had  a  stop  in  Pittsburgh,  which  we 
made  before  we  got  to  Nfew  York —  an  overnight  stop.    Of  course,  at  that 
time  it  was  before  Pittsburgh  had  cleaned  up  its  air,  and  that  cool  soot  hung 
in  the  air  visibly.    The  minute  you  opened  the  car  door,  you  started  sneezing 
and  coughing.    Well,  since  my  father  was  in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  making 
this  unusual  trip,  and  was  a  Mason...    o  Prince  Hall  Past  Master  Mason... 
he  decided  he'd  just  drop  in  on  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courlep  who  was 
a  man  named  Bill  Nunn  at  the  time.    So  Bill  Nunn  was  taken  aback  that 
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SL:         there  was  a  Black  family  traveling  across  country  and  wanted  to  be  kept 
abreast  of  our  movements.    So,  sure  enough,  when  we  got  to  New  York 
City  to  my  uncle's  apartment  on  Sugar  Hill,  the  Courier  showed  up  to  take 
pictures.    We  made  the  headlines:    "Black  Family  Crosses    Country  Alone." 
That  was  all  my  dad  needed.    He  had  made  his  point.    He  was  now  ready 
to  turn  around  and  come  back. 

But  we  didn't  come  directly  back.    We  came  back  by  way  of  Buffalo,   New 
York.    And  what  did  we  know  about  snow?    We  didn't  understand  that  it 
snowed  up  to  eight  and  ten  inches  in  Buffalo.    And  here  we  are  in  these 
little  thin  California  cottons.    And  my  father  had  never  driven  in  the  snow... 
and  the  car  sliding  on  the  ice  and  careening  back  and  forth.    We  were  going 
there  to  visit  my  mother's  sister.    She  was  going  to  'happen  in'  on  her  sister 
without  notifying  her. 

Well,  she  did.    She  caught  her  sister  without  any  food  in  the  house  and  her 
sister  had  to  go  out  and  spend  her  money  to  accommodate  us.    And  her  sister 
didn't  have  any  coal  in  the  house  in  that  cold  Buffalo  winter.    So  my  father 
had  to  wind  up  ordering  her  a  half-a-ton  of  coal  or  whatever.    So  now  he's 
angry  with  my  mother,  because  she  has  brought  about  this  necessity  to 
spend  this  extra  money  —  "on  some  foolish  whim  that  didn't  mean  anything." 
So  now  we  leave... 

Oh,  in  Buffalo,  I  got  my  hair  straightened  by  a  hairdresser   who  used  something 
that  she  called  "tongs"  —  which  were  something  right  out  of  a  foundry  some- 
where.   They  were  like  pliers  with  large  heads.    She  took  these  things  white- 
hot  and  put  them  on  your  scalp  and  pulled  the  strands  of  hair  out.    When  she 
got  through,  you  didn't  have  any  hair  left  it  was  so...    But  I  thought  I  was 
looking  cool  and  !  wanted  my  hair  to  stay  that  way  until  I  got  back  home  and 
showed  everybody  —   because  I  looked  like  a  Chinaman /i.e.  my  hair  had  no 
trace  of  curfj  .    So  now  I  got  the  hair  straighted,  we  bought  the  coal,  we 
leave  Buffalo. 

On  the  way  back,  since  we  are  taking  a  different  route...  whatever  our 
first  stop  there  was,  we  were  in  the  country  —  it  was  in  Indiana  somewhere  — 
which  was  country  where  they  did  not  recognize  Negroes  as  clients.    So  my 
father  used  to  put  my  mother  out  of  the  car  by  the  motel.    She  would  go  in 
and  secure  the  room;  then  she'd  like  be  looking  around  and  wander  off. 
Then  after  dark,  we  would  come  in  and  inhabit  the  motel.  (Laughter)    Well, 
that  went  along  fine. 

JW:  Oh,  she  was  the  lightest  Acomplexione^  of  you/fou£i? 

SL:  Oh,  well,   look  at  her.  [Refers  to  nearby  portrait  in  living  roomTl 

JW:  Were  you  much  darker  than  she  was? 

SL:  Yes. 
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JW:        So  they  could  recognize  the  three  other  members  of  the  family  as  being 
Negro? 

SL:  Yes.      So    my  mother  has  always  acted  like  she  was  doing  us  a  favor  and 

just  'visiting'  us  anyhow.    So  this  was  right  up  her  alley.    Now  she  was  in 
a  position  to  say  to  my  father,  "You  see,  you  need  me  after  all.    If  you 
weren't  traveling  with  a  White  woman,  you  wouldn't  have  no  place  to 
stay."    (Laughter)    So  she  was  very  hinkty^Black  idiom  somewhat  like 
"stuck -up'j  with  all  of  us.    "And  if  you  don't  behave,   I  won't  give  you 
the  key  to  the  room  ."     So  we  all  had  to  "take  low"  and  go  along  with 
this.    But  my  father  was  seething.    "How  dare  you  bring  me  to  this  part 
of  the  country  and  act  that  way?" 

JW:  What  part  of  Indiana  was  this? 

SL:  Around  Indianapolis. 

JW:  Oh,  the  southern  part.    It's  always  been  that  way. 

SL:  It  has?    You  mean  it  still  is? 

JW:  It's  still  Klan  country  down  there. 

SL:  Oh,  we  didn't  know  about  no  Klan. 

JW:  Well,  good  for  you. 

SL:  Because  we  wouldn't  have  taken  that  route.    We  would  have  gone  to 

Canada ...  or  anything.    (Chuckle)      So  then    we  go  to  our  next  stop  which 
was  Omaha,  Nebraska.    Now  when  we  get  to  Omaha,  that  part  of  the 
country  was  in  the  heat  of  summertime.    And  when  we  stayed  with  the  head 
of  the  NAACP  there,  this  man  has  a  decent  house,  a  decent  wooden  frame 
house...  but  hot!     Being  guests,  he  put  us  up  on  the  highest  level  where 
the  heat  was,  right  under  the  roof.    We  fried  all  night  long!    So  my  father 
came  out  of  there  talking  about,  "I  don't  know  how  you  can  live  here!    You 
need  to  come  to  California.    This  is  outrageous  —  heat  like  this." 

So  we  are  driving  the  next  day  and  on  the  horizon  my  father  sees  a  dark 
cloud.    He  said,  "That's  bad.    We'd  better  get  a  motel  right  now  before 
it  starts."    We  didn't  know  about  tornadoes  and  things  —  assuming  this  is 
what  it  was.    It  could  have  been  a  choo-choo  train  going  past.    We  don't 
know.    So  that  was  when  my  mother  acted  up  about  how  bad  we  needed  her 
to  get  our  accommodations.    (Chuckle)    So  we  go  through  that.    The  next 
stop  is  Salt  Lake  City    after  Omaha.    So  we  have  to  go  through  this  same 
hotel  routine  again  in  Salt  Lake  City.    My  father  decided  that  after  that 
that  he  was  going  to  run  all  the  way  into  San  Francisco.    He  was  going  to 
bypass  Reno.    He  had  had  enough  of  that  woman  living  underneath  the  street. 
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JW:        Why  did  he  say  that  it  was  a  shame  for  her  to  live  like  that  as  a  member 
of  the  NAACP? 

SL:  He  felt  that  she  must  have  been  a  red-light  woman  at  some  time  or  other 

and  that  was  why  she  lived  in  the  district  she  did. 

JW:        Oh. 

SL:  This  was  an  ancient  lady  —  bent,  grayed,  all  of  it.    But  he  felt  that  some- 

thing was  amiss  that  she  should  be  living  in  such  an  area.  And  maybe  he 
knew  about  such  things.  Who  am  i  to  say?  So  we  made  our  "grand  tour" 
of  the  United  States. 

JW:        What  did  you  think  of  New  York? 

SL:  Oh,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  put  on  some  California  clothes,  so  every- 

body would  know  I  was  from  California,  and  jump  on  the  subway  and  ride  to 
Brooklyn  and  turn  around  and  take  another  train  and  ride  back.    It  happened 
that  the  woman  I  told  you  about  that  came  to  a  party  that  we  were  giving 
with  Randy  Osborne  when  he  first  came  to  town,  she  happened  to  have 
been  visiting  relatives  in  New  York  at  the  same  time. 

JW:        What  was  her  name,  Marcia? 

SL:  Marcia  Clark.    So  Marcia  was  there  and  she  and  I  were  doing  all  of  this 

riding  about  and,  of  course,  the  double-decker  busses  were  running  then. 
So  we  rode  on  those.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  smoked  our  first  cigarette 
possibly  then  ~  riding  on  the  top  of  the  double-decker  and  flicking 
the  ashes  over. 

JW:        So  did  you  like  New  York? 

SL:  Loved  it!    While  I  was  there,  we  found  out  the  garments,  the  things,  were 

cheaper  in  New  York.    I  got  my  jodhpurs  and  my  riding  boots,  because  that 
was  what  girk    did  here.    They  rode  horseback  when  they  had  leisure  time. 
Ain't  that. . .  for  the  birds.  (Chuckle) 

JW:  Did  you  go  to  Harlem? 

SL:  Sugar  Hill  was  in  Harlem. 

JW:  Oh,  right. 

SL:  It  was  ascending  the  hill  leaving  Harlem. 

JW:  What  did  you  think  of  Harlem? 

SL:  We  couldn't  believe  the  tenements!    "How  could  human  beings  live  under 
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SL:         such  circumstances!    How  could  they  survive!    And  look  at  that!    No  doors 
on  that  building!    Anybody  can  come  in  and  out!    Why  don't  they  put  up 
doors?    The  tenants  ought  to  put  up  their  own  doors!". . .    little  realizing 
the  tenants  had  torn  the  doors  down  and  made  bonfires  out  of  them  to  keep 
warm  during  the  winter.    And  we  couldn't  get  over  the  filth  in  the  streets, 
the  refuse  paper,  and  all  of  that. 

JW:        What  about  the  large  number  of  Black  people  all  in  one  place? 

SL:         That  was  just  too  many.    (Chuckle)    That  was  just  like  an  explosion  of 
black  that  just  splattered  everything! 

JW:        I  guess  you  had  never  seen  that  many  before. 

SL:  Oh,  heavens,  no!    You  know  how  many  people  were  in  the  Bay  Area.    And 

mi  New  York  the  Colored  residents  wer^  just  in  all  these  different  shades, 
and  each  one  looking  a  little  bit  worse  than  the  last.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  mother  had  a  term  for  all  of  them.    She  used  to  call  them  "black  spasms" 
(Chuckle),  and  she  called  the  children  "alligator  bait"  —  which  is  out  of 
the  Southern  heritage...    Are  you  writing  down  "black  spasms"  and 
"alligator  bait?"    (Chuckle). 

JW:        I  was  going  to  ask.. .  right  before  I  turned  the  tape  on  you  said  the  whole 
trip  was  a  substitute  for  a  debut. 

SL:  Yes. 

JW:  Was  it  seen  basically  as  an  educational  venture? 

SL:  Yes.    That  was  the  intention. 

JW:  Si  milar  to  a  young  aristocrat's  Grand  Tour  of  Europe? 

SL:  Yes.    Yes.    One  and  the  same.    So  my  uncle  wanted  me  to  stay  in  New 

York  City  with  his  wife  and  himself  —  they  had  no  children  —  and  go  to 
college  there.    But  my  father  was  not  interested  in  college  for  girls.    He 
did  not  believe  in  college  for  girls.    He  said  that  "girls  are  going  to  get 
married  anyway,  so  it's  just  throwing  money  away." 

JW:        His  wife  was  col  lege -educated. 

SL:  Yes.    But  "that's  what  made  her  so  sassy"  and  he  didn't  like  that  about 

her.    (Chuckle)    If  she  hadn't  gone  to  school,  she  might  have  been  all  right. 
So  he  drug  me  kicking  and  screaming  back  across  the  country.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        So  you  wanted  to  stay,  too. 

SL:  Oh,  yes!    My  aunt  was  introducing  me  to  the  most  sophisticated  girls 
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SL;  possible.    They  were  doctors'  daughters,  and  they  were  being  educated  well; 

they  had  beautiful  clothes;  and  they  knew  about  the  theater.    First  the  seed 
is  planted  now  —  the  theater. 

JW:        Did  you  go  to  any  shows  while  you  were  there? 

SL:         Yes.    We  went  even  to  the  Apollo  Theater...  little  reckoning  what  was  to 
come  years  later.    When  we  went  to  the  Apollo  Theater,  we  were  just 
shocked  at  those  comedians!    "The  things  they  say!"    and  "Did  you  see  how 
he  looked!    And  those  baggy  pants!    That's  vulgar!" 

JW:        What  were  those?    It  wasn't  zootsuits  yet. 

SL:  No.    Comics  have  always  worn  baggy  pants...  "boggy  pantz" /West  Indian 

accenW  .    So  we  went  to  the  legitimate  theater.    I  don't  remember  what  we 
saw. 

JW:        That  was  the  year...  about  the  time  "Porgyand  Bess"  broke  on  Broadway. 
You  don't  remember  seeing  it.,,? 

SL:  I  saw  "Porgy  and  Bess"  out  here  three  times.    I  just  haunted  the  theater  here, 

So  we  have  arrived  back  in  San  Francisco...    Well,   I  am  now  a  very 
sophisticated  young  lady.    During  the  time  I'm  in  New  York,  one  of  my 
beaus  who  I  danced  with  a  lot  —  because  I  had  never  been  alone  with  a 
fellow  —  but  who  I  was  stuck  on  and  he  was  stuck  on  me. . .  wired  me 
flowers.    My  aunt  went  to  the  door  in  New  York  City  and  here  Is  this 
large  arrangement  of  long-stemmed  red  roses.    So,  of  course,  everyone 
was  taken  aback  by  this.    Such  extravagance!    "Is  this  a  wealthy  young 
man?"    And  my  uncle  was  trying  to  say  to  my  father,  "She's  too  young. 
Don't  let  her  just  get  married.    She's  got  a  good  mind.    Educate  her."    My 
father  would  say,  "That's  a  waste  of  money.    Let  her  get  married  and  have 
babies.    That's  what  women  are  for." 

We're  back  in  San  Francisco.    I  am  now  the  envy  of  every  girl  in  town! 
And,  of  course,   I  have  affected  some  kind  of  an  Eastern  accent.    It  may 
be  a  little  bit  of  Boston;  it  may  be  a  little  bit  of  Washington.    Who  knows? 
And  I  am  able  to  talk  about  next  year's  styles.    I've  got  a  riding  habit 
from  New  York  City.    And  I'm  sure  that  I  explained  that  my  boots  were 
from  somewhere  special  like  Argentina  —  although  they  were  bargain 
basement  specials. 

So  then  the  young  man  who  sent  me  the  flowers  —  his  name  was  Lawrence 
Lewis  —  came  to  my  house  with  a  group  of  youngsters.    And  the  rugs  were 
pulled  back.    They  came  spontaneously.    Everybody  was  served  ginger 
ale  and  we  danced.    We  listened  to  a  couple  of  red  hot  records  that  we 
had  brought  back  of  Louis  Armstrong  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  rage  In 
New  York.    (We  didn't  think  too  much  of  him...  Satchmo...  because  we 
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SL:         thought  he  was  an  Uncle  Tom.)    So  the  kids  are  dancing  and  my  father  and 
mother  are  standing  in  the  French  doors  to  the  living  room,  keeping  an 
eye  on  everybody.    So  everybody  leaves.    And  Lawrence  Lewis  has  been 
specially  courteous  to  my  mother  in  the  Southern  manner,  and  my  mother 
has  just  been  flattered  out  of  her  bird  by  it.    And  my  father  is  casting  a 
weathered  eye  at  him,  wondering  who  is  he  and  how  much  has  he  got? 

So   after  that,  Lawrence  began  coming  on  Sundays  to  my  house.    On 
Sundays  my  father  would  get  in  the  kitchen  and  he'd  cook  something  really 
special.    He  was  very  good  at  cooking  roasts  and  things.    This  is  just  a 
hobby  with  him,  but  he's  excellent  at  it.    He  had  experience  at  anything 
he  applied  himself  to.    So  we'd  set  the  table  with  our  best  silver  and  the 
best  china  and  good  crystal  and  everything,  so  that  Lawrence  would  think 
that  we  lived  like  that  everyday.    (Chuckle)    This  is  baiting  in  the  trap. 
So  along  about  the  fourth  Sunday  that  Lawrence  showed  up,  my  father 
began  grumbling  about  him  coming  around.    My  father  said  when  he  was 
a  young  man  and  he  was  going  to  go  around  a  young  lady,  that  at  least 
he  would  have  brought  the  family  some  ice  cream  or  something.    That  he 
wouldn't  be  so  cheap  he'd  just  come  around  to  get  a  free  meal  every 
Sunday.  (Chuckle)    He  resented  feeding  him!    So  after  dances  it  got  so 
I'd  dance  with  not  too  many  more  fellows  than  Lawrence.    We  were 
actually  stuck  on  each  other. 

Then  on  Sundays,  I  would  go  horseback  riding  with  my  friend,  Lois  Davis, 
She  was  allowed  to  be  my  friend  because  her  father  owned  an  apartment 
house  also.    So  this  made  it  okay.    And  Lois  worked  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.    She  was  a  manicurist.    She  would  do  my  nails  for  me.    Also  she 
had  earned  enough  money  to  have  her  own  car.    She  was  just  a  tad  older. 
So  we  would  drive  down  to  Millbrae,  which  was  just  about  opposite  here 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  rent  horses  and  ride  back  up  in  the 
hills  like  aristocratic  young  ladies  should. 

The  man  who  had  the  stable  was  just  taken  aback  by  these  two  Black  women 
walking  in  and  getting  astride  his  mounts  and  taking  off  into  the  hills,  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.    So  he  would  have  them  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  we'd  turn  in  his  gate  and  he'd  say,  "Here  they  come!"    So  we  got  to 
be  a  fairly  familiar  sight  in  the  San  Mateo  hills  behind  Millbrae.    "They 
come  from  San  Francisco.    They  are  Colored.    They  don't  know  really  how 
to  ride  horses,  but  they  are  trying.    They  pay  their  bills  because  I  make  them 
pay  me  before  I  let  them  get  on  my  horse..."    And  all  of  the  other  attendant 
paraphernalia  that  goes  with  that  kind  of  thing. 

END    TAPE    3-^:1 

BEGIN    TAPE    3-^:2 

SL:        [PnceJ  Lawrence  came  riding  with  us.    Now  Lawrence  had  told  me  all  along 
that  he  was  a  great  polo  player.    Well,  we  all  know  that  polo  to  this  very 
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SL:  day  is  reserved  for  the  super  rich.    But  Lawrence  [he  had  shown  us 

a  photo  of  himself  ory  a  horse  swinging  a  mallet  —  mallet  in  mid-air, 
and  the  ball  was  just  bouncing  along  beside  the  horse.    And  he  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  helmet  and  his  white  jodhpurs  and  polished  boots  and  polo 
shirt.    I  thought,  "Boy,  he  was  really  something!"    But  my  father  still  got 
this  weather  eye  cast. 

After  dinner  we  would  go  into  the  living  room.    We  would  listen  to  radio 
during  those  times.    We  each  had  a  crystal  set,  but  we  had  a  big  radio  in 
the  living  room.    After  dinner  we  would  listen  for  about  an  hour  and  then 
my  father  would  disappear  and  when  he  came  back  in  the  room  he  would  go 
to  the  mantel  and  wind  the  clock.    That  was  the  signal  for  Lawrence  to 
understand  that  the  family  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  and^for  him/  to  leave. 
So  Lawrence  would  leave.    That  was  just  a  kind  of  tacit  arrangement  —  no 
one  ever  said  anything  about  it. 

So  the  time  came  when  Lawrence  asked  me  to  marry  him.    I  didn't  make 
any  bones  about  it.    I  didn't  have  to  say,  "I'll  think  about  it,"    You  know, 
I  was  saying,  "Yes,"  before  he  finished  the  proposal,    (Chuckle) 

But  you  didn't  just  get  married.    First  you  had  to  have  an  "engagement 
tea,"    So  we  had  the  fanciest  doggone  engagement  tea  the  town  had  ever 
seen.    The  florist  came  from  his  shop  himself  to  arrange  the  flowers  at  my 
house.    Pouring  tea  at  one  end  of  the  table  was  Mrs,  McCant  Stewart,  who 
was  Kathleen    Stewart's  mother.    The  table  looked  just  beautiful,  because 
San  Francisco  has  been  a  place  where  there  have  been  some  very,  very  fine 
cooks  down  through  the  years.    And  my  mother  had  called  in  everybody  who 
had  a  reputation  as  a  cook.    They  made  these /JbeautifuLJ  little  odd-shaped 
pink  sandwiches,  you  know,  with  the  cream  cheese  that  had  been  flavored 
and  colored.    They  had  little  hearts  with  chopped  beets  that  had  been 
flavored.    Everything  was  all  pink  and  white. 

And  there  was  the  receiving  line.    I  had  my  first  orchid.    And  here  are  all 
these  people  we  had  known  all  of  our  lives  passing  down  this  receiving  line. 
My  brother  was  introducing  my  husband-to-be,  Lawrence,  as,  "This  is 
going  to  be  my  new  brother-in-law."    My  brother  didn't  like  that  at  all 
because  he  didn't  like  Lawrence,  because  he  had  heard  my  father  talking 
about  him,    (Chuckle)    Then  Lawrence  would  introduce  me  as,  "This  is  my 
bride-to-be,"    I  said  these  are  people  I've  always  known.    So  we're 
laughing  about,  "Look  at  you  standing  up  there  all  grown-up  and  everything,' 
And  so  it  goes.    I  would  introduce,  "This  is  my  mother  and  my  father," 
Everybody    would  shake  hands.    Mable  would  arch  her,  you  know,  the  grand 
duchess. 

My  father  being  the  down-to-earth  fellow  that  he  was,  would  say  to  the 
men,  "Stick  around.    As  soon  as  this  line  breaks,   I'll  buy  you  Q  drink." 
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SL:  (Chuckle)    Nofhing  buf  tea  was  being  poured  upstairs.    My  father  was 

always  a  pretty  g<x)d  guy  with  the  bottle.    He  could  raise  a  bottle  in  the 
desert!    So  when  the  receiving  line  broke  up,  at  my  mother's  dismissal 
point,  my  father  got  a  group  of  his  cronies  together.    They  went  down  in 
the  garage.    My  father  had  a  den  he  had  built  as  an  extension  to  the 
garage  that  had  a  big  bar  in  it.    They  all  put  their  foot  up  on  the  railing, 
and  they  were  spitting  in  the  spittoons  and  throwing  their  heads  back. 

So  they  came  out  of   ihsre  loopy-legged,  and  my  mother  was  furious! 
because  my  father  had  made  her  reception  "common."      But,  sure  enough, 
the  Negro  newspapers  carried  it  as  the  event  of  the  weekend.    As  of  the 
next  day,   I  began  receiving  beautiful  cups  and  saucers,  bone  cups  and 
saucers,  Dresden  cups  and  saucers,  handpointed  pieces  which  were  gifts 
that  ladies  who  knew  etiquette  were  sending  to  the  bride-to-be,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  do. 

So  now  I  am  at  that  point  working  at  the  Spokesman    newspaper,  which  is 
how  I'm  getting  my    money  for  my  trousseau  together.    I  am  working  as  the 
social  editor  of  the  Spokesman.    Well,  that  was  very  easy,  because  Negroes 
just  love  to  see  their  names  in  print.    They  would  have  three  or  four  people 
in  to  dinner,  and  they'd  write  you  a  letter  and  they'd  say,  "The  hostess  of 
the  month  was  Mrs.  Gladys  Williams,  v/ho  had  six  people  in  for 
dinner  on  Tuesday.    The  menu  was. . ."    and  she'd  name  off  fried  chicken 
and  mashed  potatoes  and  the  grits  and  the  gravy.    "And  the  theme...  the 
color  scheme  was  pink  and  blue.    A  wonderful  time  w^s  had  by  all." 

Well,  all  you  had  to  do  was  transpose  what  she  had  written,  and  there  you 
had  a  social  article.    Then  you  could  always  go  to  the  beauty  magazines  — 
that  was  Harper's  at  the  time  and  Vogue  —  and  find  an  article  on  cosmetics, 
which  were  a  new  item  then,  or  something  else  that  pertained  particularly  to 
women,  that  you  could  transpose  and  re-edit  and   use  as  your  feature  piece. 
That  made  up  the  entire  social  page,  of  which  I  was  the  editor-in-chief. 
The  grand  editor  of  the  Spokesman  was  a  man  named  William  Pittman.    Have 
you  heard  his  name  —  Bill  Pittman? 

JW:        Yes. 

SL:  Well,  it  turned  out  later  that  Bill  Pittman  was  a  first-class  card-carrying 

pinko  Communist.    But  we  didn't  understand  that.    We  just  knew  he  was 
brilliant,  with  all  them  editorials  he  wrote,  "Ain't  he  smart!"    We  don't 
understand  that  these  editorials  are  slanted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
against  our  government.    The  Spokesman  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Sutter 
Street  and  Broderick  in  what  had  been  a  grocery  store.    So  there  were  two 
window  facings  —  one  on  Broderick,  one  on  Sutter. 

One  morning  I  got  to  work  at  the  Spokesman  and  they  are  busy  putting  adhesive 
tape  on  the  windows.    Someone  had  thrown  a  brick  through  the  window  during 
the  night.    We  don't  understand  it's  because  of  these  editorials.    We  think 
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SL-         that  we  have  said  something  that  has  upset  the  White  populace  and  that  they 
are  showing  their  ire  by  throwing  a  brick  through  the  window.    So  I  helped 
to  tape  up  the  window.    And  he  had  arranged  this  very  dramatically.    He 
had  the  printing  press  set  between  their  two  windows  so  that  you  could 
always  see  the  man  who  was  on  the  press,  a  man  named  Nixon,  at  work      ^^ 
setting  up  his  type.    Very  impressive.    And,  of  course,  it  had  '  Spokesman 
in  letters  three  feet  tall  written  all  around  the  corner. 

So  we  taped  bock  up  the  window  and  then  he  has  a  banner[unintelligible]] 
sheet  put  out:    "See  what  the  truth  brings  you!    This  paper  swears  to  always 
tell  the  truth!"    That  was  pasted  where  people  on  the  Sutter  streetcar 
could  see  it  and  people  passing  on  Broderick  could  see  it.    All  right,  we 
come  back  to  work  the  next  day,  and  there  are  two  more  holes.    So  at  that 
point  my  father  decided  this  place  was  too  dangerous  ~  I'd  better  not  wori< 
there  anymore.    So  that's  how  I  left  the  Spokesman. 

Subsequently,  within  the  next  five  years,  there  were  to  be  some  investigations 
of  the  Communist  cells  that  had  penetrated  the  Bay  Area.    That  was  when 
Bill  Pittman's  name  surfaced,  in  his  activity.    He  is  still  active  in  the  Party 
and  still  holds  a  high  position,  although  he  is  now  based  In  New  York  City. 
But  I  have  seen  him  within  the  past  twenty  years  and  at  that  point  he  was 
in  a  high  place. 

JW-        Going  back  to  Lawrence  Lewis  for  a  minute.    You  never  finished  the  story 
about  the  polo  mallet  and  his  coming  down  to  Millbrae  to  ride  the  horses. 

SL-  Lawrence  had  had  this  picture  taken  on  somebody's  horse  at  somebody's  stable, 

in  somebody     else's  polo  clothes  and  helmet  and  mallet.    It  was  a  still 
picture,  of  coulee.    So  you  couldn't  see...  it  looked  like  the  horse  was 
galloping,  but  you  couldn't  really  tell.    And  with  the  mallet  in  such  a 
position  you  could  see  the  bulge  of  his  muscle  in  this  mighty  swing.    You 
could  lust  feel  that  he  was  pursuing  this  ball  and  that  he  was  going  to  make 
a  g>s1  in  thTfirst  chucker.    So  I  never  questioned  it,  until  later  after  I  was 
married  to  Lawrence  I  found  out  that  the  horse  was  not  his,  and  that  he  had 
never  even  been  to  a  polo  match.    But  he  had  made  his  Impression. 

JW:        What  was  it  that  impressed  you  about  him? 

SL-  Oh,  he  was  very  handsome.  He  was  Creole,  which  makes  you  automatically 
very  dashing.  And  he  knew  so  much  about  horses.  He  knew  so  much  about 
holies  because  as  a  kid  he  was  woH<ing  In  a  stable  after  he  threw  his  papers 
in  the  evening.  His  mother  and  father  were  divorced.  His  mother's  second 
husband  had  been  killed  on  a  New  Year's  Eve  In  an  automobile  accident. 
She  was  a  hairdresser  and  she  was  rearing  the  boy  by  herself  and  paying  off 
the  mortgage  on  her  home. 

JW:        In  Louisiana? 
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SL:  No,  this  was  Oakland  on  38th  Street  between  Grove  and  San  Pablo.    So 

there  was  no  extra  money,  except  that  she  kept  a  brand  new  car.    She  was 
one  of  the  grand  Creole  belles.    You  know,  she  had  the  very  light  complexion, 
the  naturally  red  hair,  the  works.    She  was  one  of  three  notoriously  beautiful 
sisters  who  came  from  this  little  town  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana.    So 
Lawrence's  knowledge  of  horses  impressed  me;  the  fact  that  he  was  maybe 
the  best-looking  guy  in  our  crowd  impressed  me.    He  was  a  great  dancer. 

I  didn't  wait  to  find  out  about  him  wanting  to  work,  to  hold  a  job,  or  any 
of  the  other  pertinent  facts  that  most  girls  would  have  looked  at.    My 
father,  of  course,  had  his  eye  peeled.    But  he  went  along  with  my  mother's 
insistence  about  the  tea  and  about  the  big  wedding...  that  "Sybil  didn't 
have  a  debut  and  she  is  entitled  to  all  the  gifts.    She's  done  so  much  for  the 
community,  and  she's  never  asked  for  anything.    So  she's  going  to  have  a 
large  wedding." 

So  after  the  engagement  tea  came  the  selection  of  the  bridesmaids.    And  there 
wasn't  a  bridesmaid  below  my  mother's  color.    You  know,  they  ranged  from 
White-White  to  pale  White.    The  ushers  were  friends  from  Oakland  who  were 
Lawrence's  friends.    One  of  them  was  the  now  mayor  of  Oakland,  Lionel 
Wilson.    Another  one  was  Colonel  Walter  Loving,  who  was  the  best  man. 
And  Lionel  Wilson's  brother,  who  is  now  a  dentist,  was  another  Creole  usher. 
So  the  wedding  was  of  very  fair  people. 

But  there  were  five  hundred  invitations  or  a  thousand...     I  have  now  forgotten 
the  exact  number...  that  were  sent  out  across  the  country.    Since  we  were 
(sic)  traveled  across  the  country,  we  sent  invitations  to  people  In  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  New  York  City,  Chicago.    Any  town  we  pxissed  through  and 
met  a  Negro,  we  sent  an  invitation. 

JW:        But  leave  your  roaches  at  home,  huh? 

SL:  Please!    (Chuckle)    And  that's  who  showed  up  for  the  wedding  —  my 

godmother  from  Chicago.    She  showed  up  for  the  wedding  and  didn't  have 
money  enough  to  get  back  home.    My  father  had  to  finance  her  returning  to 
Chicago.    And  she  made  such  a  nuisance  of  herself,  he  was  happy  to  finance 
it. 

JW:        What  role  did  complexion  play  in  the  social  structure  of  San  Francisco? 

SL:  Well,  this  was  a  Creole  society.    And  while  all  colors  were  accepted,  the 

fair-skinned  woman  was  a  privileged  woman. 

JW:        What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

SL:  I  mean  that  she  was  accepted  without  question.    She  could  have  been  a  bum. 

But  if  her  color  was  right,  she  was  right.    The  dark-skinned  Creole  woman 
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SL:  had  a  harder  way  to  go. 

JW:  By  "Creole"  do  you  mean  predominantly  Louisiana? 

SL:  Yes,  that  kind  of  Creole. 

JW:  French  ancestry. 

SL:  With  the  African.    The  African  is  frequently  very  dominant.    You  know,  you 

can  see  it  in  the  features  ~  with  the  kind  of  sleepy  eye,  and  the  boot  nose 
and  the  thick  lips.    But  the  color...  the  coloring  can  be  very  unusual.    You 
can  have  the  blondish  red  hair  and  the  green  eyes  and  the  very  fair  complexion 
to  go  along  with  this.    I  remember  particularly  during  the  ceremony  at  Grace 
Cathedral...  during  the  actual  wedding...  that  the  young  friars,  the  young 
priests  who  are  assigned  to  that  diocese,  were  so  excited  by  all  of  these 
beautiful  people  of  color,  and  of  a  class  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about,  that  they  had  climbed  up  into  the  perch/pulpij/ where  the  priest 
delivers  his  lecture  each  week  and  they  were  peering  from  behind  there  to 
get  a  good  look  at  this  wedding  party. 

JW:        Was  it  covered  by  all  the  papers? 

SL:  Not  a  one.    My  father  dared  my  mother  to  let  anybody  know.    Because  he 

felt  that  if  it  was  covered,  that  sooner  or  later  they  were  going  to  find  out 
in  the  mayor's  office,  and  he  would  lose  his  job  —  because  it  would  indicate 
that  he  had  too  much  money.    They  would  then  begin  looking  into  his  back- 
ground and  finding  out  that  he  owned  as  much  property  as  he  did.    He  knew 
that  was  a  bad  move  to  make .    Because  my  father  would  drive  to  the  mayor's 
office  to  woH<  and  park  five  block  away,  so  they  wouldn't  see  what  kind  of 
car  he  was  driving. 

JW:        Why  did  the  marriage  with  Lawrence  Lewis...  it  lasted  what...  about  two 
years? 

SL:         About  two  years,  ^ntilj  just  after  the  War  broke  out. 

JW:        How  long  after  you  married  him  were  you  aware  that  you  didn't  want  to  be 
married  to  him? 

SL:  Maybe  a  week.    By  that  time  I  had  discovered  that  the  only  one  in  the  union 

who  was  going  to  work  was  going  to  be  me.    So  it  wasn't  going  to  work  out. 

JW:        Did  you  have  a  honeymoon  by  the  way? 

SL:  Not  at  that  time.    What  happened  was  Lawrence's  mother  being  a  "cosmetician," 

as  hairdressers  were  then  called  —  she  was  very  friendly  with  the  fire 
chief  in  Emeryville  across  the  Bay.    The  World's  Fair  was  about  to  commence 
on  Treasure  Island  and  he  knew  of  an  opening  in  the  Alameda  County  building 
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SL:         that-  was  going  to  pay  $125  a  week  --  that  he^he  fire  chief/  was  able  to 
push  her  way. . .  which  she  pushed  right  on  me  so  her  son  wouldn't  have 
to  do  anything.    So  the  day  after  this  big  fancy  wedding  I  went  to  my  first 
eight-hour-a-day  job.    From  then  on  I  was  the  one  who  was  employed. 

We  had  an  apartment  on  Nob  HMM .    We  got  the  apartment  on  Nob  Hill 
because  Lawrence  was  free  and  he  was  able  to  go  apartment  hunting.    He 
met  this  middle-aged  woman  in  front  of  this  building  on  Nob  Hill, 
which  is  where  he  was  looking  for  apartments,  on  Nob  Hill.    He  explained 
to  her  that  he  was  Hawaiian,  and  that  his  wife  and  hisstring  of  polo  ponies 
were  coming  over  on  a  boat  within  two  weeks  —  and  he  had  to  have 
accommodations  for  them.    This  woman  could  not  see  well.    She  was  wearing 
bifocals  and  was  legally  blind,  and  didn't  understand  that  ~  since  he  had 
straight  hair  —  that  he  was  Negro,    it  was  possible  to  her  that  he  was  a 
Hawaiian,  and  one  of  great  wealth,  since  he  had  polo  horses.    So  she 
rented  him  an  apartment. 

So  there  we  are  esconced  in  this  elegant  apartment,  which  was  furnished 
in  a  manner  which  today  I've  never  been  able  to  duplicate  —  with  my  own 
dressing  room,  with  gilt  furniture  throughout.    My  wardrobe...    I  didn't 
have  that  expensive  a  wardrobe...  was  kept  behind  sliding  glass  doors. 
Such  a  place...  my  personal  bathroom,  his  personal  bathroom,  his  personal 
dressing  room...    really  elegant  furniture «    So  the  furnishings  that  we  had 
been  accumulating,   I  discarded  those.    !  didn't  need  that  stuff...    not  when 
I  can  live  this  good. 

But  I  kept  the  wedding  gifts.    Because  I  had  fine  silver,  fine  china  and 
crystal  and  the  wherewithal  from  the  linens  on.    Although  this  was  a  poor 
community,  like  most  Black  communities,  the  wedding  had  been  such  a 
social  event  that  what  the  invited  guests  would  do...  well,  they  would  form 
dollar  clubs  or  fifty-cent  clubs.    And  they'd  get  maybe  a  hundred  people  at 
the  dollar  club  and  a  hundred  people  would  buy  the  set  of  china  or  the  set 
of  silver,  and  the  fifty-cent  club  would  maybe  get  the  glassware  and  so 
forth.    So  that  the  bride  was  equipped  with  the  finest  of  everything  to  start 
out  with.  /Break!    So  now  the  Fair  continues  on.    I  continue  working. 

JW:        What  kind  of  job  was  that? 

SL:         At  the  Fair?    The  Alameda  County  building  was  built  in  a  semi-circle  and 
It  displayed  a  bas-relief  map  of  Alameda  County  and  the  principal  products 
of  the  county,  which  are  flowers  and  wine.    (The  Wente  Brothers  Winery  is 
located  there.)    So  they  had  circular  refrigerator  cases  that  displayed  flowers 
and  that  displayed  wine.    It  was  my  job  to  refresh  the  flowers  which  came  in 
twice  a  day  in  these  cases.    Which  was  flower  arranging  actually  ~  they 
should  have  hired  a  florist.    But  they  taught  me  what  they  wanted  from  these. 
They  were  always  gladioli.    They  showed  me  what  they  wanted  and  I  was  able 
to  pick  up.. .    And    to  replace  the  bottle  display  with  different  kinds  of  wine. 
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SL:  There  were  always  representatives  of  Wenta.iBrothers  Winery.  And  there 
were  showcases.  I  had  to  keep  those  polished  and  keep  the  finger  marks 
off  of  the  cold  cases  that  I  had  to  redo. . .  replenish.  And  for  that  I  was 
paid  a  hundred  and  a  quarter. 

JW:     That  is  very  good  money? 

SL:       Oh,  that  was  the  biggest  salary  in  town.    There  weren't  too  many  doctors 
making  much  more  than  that.    So  as  I  would  go  to  work  I  would  have  to 
take  a  ferry  over  to  Treasure  Island.    So  I  would  take  the  little  dinghy /cable 
carj. ..    Then  on  Sacramento  Street  there  was  a  trolley  line. ..  cable  car.    So 
as  I  went  on  the  cable  car  each  morning  to  go  down  to  the  Ferry  Building  to 
catch  my  boat  to  go  across  to  the  Island,   I  would  pass  a  used  car  dealer  on 
Morket  Street.    There  was  a  car  there  that  kept  catching  my  eye.    So  I  had 
to  overextend  myself.    Now  I'm  paying  rent,  the  utilities  and  I'm  buying  a 
car.    So  my  temper  became  very  short  with  Lawrence  because  I'm  hauling  this 
big  load  and  I  don't  have  money  left  to  buy  hosiery. 

JW:     What  was  his  excuse  for  not  working? 

SL:       I  don't  think  he  really  made  one.    He  would  just  tell  you,  "Well,  tomorrow 

I    think  I'll  go  and  see..."    And  he  would  make  brackets  around  an  application 
for  a  job  at  a  "stock  exchange,  "  or  at  a  hospital  for  a  "doctor,  "  or  something 
he  was  totally  unqualified  for.    But  then  I  was  to  understand  that  these  were 
the  only  kinds  of  opportunities  that  he  would  deign  to  take  advantage  of. 

JW:     Did  his  mother  inculcate  that  attitude  in  him? 

SL:       Oh,  yes.    Her  main  stem  £s'\cj  was  to  tell  her  son  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  under  the  sun.    And  he  believed  it!    At  one  point  I  had  believed  it  also  — 
which  is  how  I  had  gstten  into  that  mess.    We  had  gone  through  the  first 
season  of  the  Fair.    It  had  shut  down  for  a  month,  and  it  was  going  to  reopen 
again  with  new  exhibits  and  a  new  Folies  Bergeres  and  so  forth.    So  during 
this  montl^we  had  never  had  a  honeymoon.     I  had  bought  this  car.    So  we 
decided,  we'll  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  we'll  drive  down.    So  we  drive  down 
in  my  convertible  Ford  sedan.    And  we're  in  Los  Angeles  and  another  couple 
who  had  married  about  the  same  time,  and  who  were  my  friends,  they  were 
there  also.    So  the  four  of  us  are  having  a  really  grand  time. 

JW:     What  are  their  rwmes? 

SL:       That  was  Jane  Williamson  and  Loren  McFarion  Lewis.    That's  "Loren"  Lewis 
and  not  "Lawrence."    So  we  have  friends  like  Emmett  Ashford,  who  is  now 
in  baseball,  and  Johny  Shackleford,  who  was  a  great  football  player,  and 
Woody  Strode,  who  is  now  active  in  motion  pictures.    So  the  four  of  us  had 
been  to  the    movies  one  night  in  Los  Angeles.    And  as  we  are  coming  out  a 
small  brown-skinned  fellow  comes  over  and  introduces  himself  and  gives 
me  a  card  and  says  to    my  husband  and  myself,  'he  does  not  intend  to 
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SL:       be  intruding,  but  that  I  was  a  particularly  attractive  lady  and  that  he  thinks 
he  knows  of  a  job  opportunity  for  me.'    So  when  he  leaves  we  look  at  the 
card  and  this  is  a  motion  picture  company.    So  we  all  look  askance.    Motion 
pictures! 

Well,  just  for  a  lari^l  went  to  see  about  it  the  next  day  and  it  is  a  picture 
that's  an  all  Negro  picture  that  was  being  made  called  "Mystery  in  Swing." 
And  I  am  hired.    So  already  I'm  a  "movie  star,"  you  know. 

So  at  that  time  the  War  was  going  on.    But  what  the  Jewish  community  was 
doing  is  that  they  were  getting  the  Jewish  artists  out  of  Europe.    I  didn't 
know  it  then,  but  you  were  having  the  opportunity  to  work  under  the  finest 
direction  available.    Because  I  have  worked  in  pictures  directed  by  men 
like  Arthur  Dreyfus,  Lloyd  Bacon,  and  all  of  these  really  accomplished 
people  who  were  European  refugees. 

So  I'm  making  this  motion  picture  and  I'm  first  starting  to  learn  a   new 
business.    And  you're  paid  so  well. . .    Now  I'm  not  working  at  studio 
salary,  but  even  so,   I'm  paid  more  than  I  was  paid  on  Treasure 
Island.    I  don't  know  anything  about  agents  and  things  yet.    So  I  decided, 
"Well,  this  ain't  bad.    I'll  try  thiso"    So  from  that  motion  picture  they 
invited  me  to  make  a  second  motion  picture  which  was  called  "Broken 
Strings,"  in  which...    You've  heard  of  it? 

JW:     Yes. 

SL:       Well,   I  had  the  lead  role  in  "Broken  Strings"  ago inst^ic/ with  Clarence  Muse, 

JW:     Oh!     I'll  have  to  look  up  my  history  of  Blacks  in  films  again.    But  I've  heard 
that  name.    By  the  way,  what  happened  to  the  Nob  Hill  apartment  while 
you  were  in  Los  Angeles? 

SL:       It's  still  sitting  there. 

JW:     And  you  were  renting  it  but  you're  not  living  in  San  Francisco  any  longer? 

SL:       Oh,  we  were  still  living  in  San  Francisco.    We  were  first  on  a  holiday. 
Now  when  I. . . 

JW:     You  made  a  picture  in  that  short  a  time? 

SL:       Yes,  the  picture  took  possibly  ten  days  to  make...    all  of  ten  days.    The 
crews  were  the  only  thing  I  guess  that  kept  you  from  working  around  the 
clock.    You  would  have  made  it  in  twenty-four  hours  otherwise.    But,  of 
course,  the  crews  were  union,  so  some  kind  of  guidelines  had  to  be 
observed. 
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SL:      Then  I  got  this  indication  that  I  was  needed  for  a  second  picture.    So  we 
come  back  to  San  Francisco.    My  father's  chest  is  ballooned  out  to  here. 
"I  told  you  she  didn't  need  to  go  to  college!    She  can  make  it  on  her 
own!    Gonna  be  a  movie  star!"    (Chuckle)    Everybody  was  throwing 
cocktail  parties,  and  I  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  loving  it  all. 

So  now  it  comes  time  for  me  to  leave  my  job. . .  quit  my  good-paying 
job  and  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  live  in  a  hotel  in  order  to  make  this  motion 
picture.    Well,   I  went  to  a  hotel  that  was  called  the  Morris  Hotel,  which 
was  full'  of  show  people.    Bill  Robinson  had  a  show  at  that  time  called... 
I've  forgotten    "Mr.  Bojangles"  maybe  /Born  Happy7.    The  cast  was 
Eastern...    it    was  a  musical.    That  was  a  showcase  for  him. 

The  show  had  terminated  in  Los  Angeles,  so  the  members  of  the  cast  were 
living  in  this  hotel.    It  was  a  theatrical  hotel,  which  was  run  by  an  Eastern 
enterprise.    So  now  I'm  being  bombarded  with  show  business  and  I  understand 
what  a  great  big  business  this  is.    I'm  finding  out    what  kind  of  money  these 
people  are  making,  as  a  way  of  life. 

So  I  make  "Broken  Strings."    Before  I  complete  It  I'm  asked  to  do  a  third 
picture,  which  is  called  "Am  I  Guilty?"    -   which  I  make  with  Ralph       ^ 
Cooper  as  the  leading  man.    In  this  picture  there's  a  cameo  shot  by  a  comic 
named  Pigmeat  Markham.    So  I  can  remember  one  day..„  you're  sitting 
around  waiting  for  your  shot. . .  and  Pigmeat  MaH<ham  sat  in  a  chair  next   ^ 
to  me.    He  was  afraid  to  talk  to  me  because  I  guess  he  thought  I  wasn  t  going 
to  ans'wer  him  or  something.    He  was  telling  me  how  everybody  at  the  Apollo 
was  going  to  be  so  surprised  when  h]_s  picture  came  on  the  screen,  when  they 
saw  him.    And  I  looked  at  this  funny-looking  Negro  and  thought,  "Well,  why 
will  they  be  surprised  about  you?" 

And  he's  telling  me  what  a  great  star  he  is  in  New  Yori<.    I  tell  him,  "Oh, 
I've  been  to  New  YoH<.    Vve  been  to  the  Apollo.     You're  not  telling  me 
anything  I  don't  knowabout."    And  he's  telling  me  he  Is  the  'star  of  the 
revue'  there.    "Yea,  yea,  yea.    And  I'm  the  Queen  of  Sheba."    So  we 
finish  "Am  I  Guilty?"    Pigmeat  and  Ralph  Cooper,  when  the  picture  comes 
out  of  the  can,  they  begin  a  personal  appearance  tour  in  Oregon  to  raise 
moneytoget  back  to  New  York.    They  toured    the  United  States, 
theater  by    theater. 

I'm  now  left  in  Los  Angeles.    And  I  don't  need  that  marriage  I  had.    I  have 
enough  money.    So  I  come  back  to  San  Francisco.    I  pack  up  all  my  good 
weJding  gifts  and  I  take  them  to  my  mother  and  father's  house  and  lock  them 
up  in  a  store  room.    Lawrence  and  I  sit  down  and  draw  up  the  papers  and 
we  get  an  attorney  and  we're  going  to  have  the  big  divorce. 

Meanwhile,   I'm  in  contact  daily.    I've  got  telephone  bills  that  are  horrendous, 
I'm  such  a  big  star  I've  been  contacting  some  of  my  friends  who  are  actors  m 
Los  Angeles.    So  finally  Mantan  Moreland,  who  Is  a  comic,  said  that  "I've 
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SL:       got  a  part  coming  up  in  a  picture  that  maybe  you  could  play.    They  are 

considering  a  girl  named  Maggie  Hathaway.    But  the  only  reason  they  are 
considering  her  is  because  of  her  wardrobe."    Okay, /l  realize^  you've  got 
to  furnish  your  own  wardrobe.    So  it  behooves  me  to  get  back  to  Los 
Angeles.    So  I  do. 

And  I  get  this  picture.    This  is  one  of  those  "zombie"  epics.    But  at  least 
I  am  how  working  for  one  of  the    major  studios,  which    was  Monogram 
Pictures.    So  this  was  a  picture  that  was  made    with  Gail  Storm,  Robert 
Lowry,  a  Black  lady    who  was  called  Madame  Sul-Je-Wan,  and  Mantan 
Moreland  and  myself.    In  the  cast,  among  the  "zombie^"    is  a  Black  actor 
whose  rwme  is  Jimmy  Basquette,  who  is  later  to  capture  the  first  Black  Academy 
Award,  as  Uncle  Remus.    Was  that  Disney  Studios? 

JW:     Yes. 

SL:       But  all  that's  yet  to  come.      At  about  the  same  time  that  I'm  doing  this 
picture,  a  theater  is  being  put  together  in  Los  Angeles  that's  going  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  all  of  these  people  that  live  in  this  hotel...    this 
Morris  Hotel...    I've  gone  back  to  the  same  place...    all  of  this  Eastern 
talent.    And  who  is  putting  the  revue  together?    Pigmeat  Markham. 
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Pigmeat     is  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  this  hotel.    He  sees  me  come  sailing 
through  one  afternoon.    "Hey,  hey!    Aren't  you  the  girl  who  made  the 
picture  with  us...    with  me  and  Ralph  Cooper?"      "Oh,  yes,   I  remember 
you."    "I'm  looking  for  a  'straight  woman.'    Do  you  think  you  could  do 
comedy?"    "Sure  I  can  do  comedy."    So  I  then  am  hired  for  a  week.    Well, 
for   a  week  I  step  on  every  punch  line  he's  got!    But  he's  tolerant.    He  says, 
"I'm  going  to  make  a  'straight  woman'    out  of  her  or  else!"    So  that  began 
an  association  with   him,  the   'boggy  pantz'  comedian,  that  lasted  for 
fifteen  years, 

JW:     Oh,  really, 

SL:       I  left  there  and  I  went  to  the  Apollo  with  him,    I  worked  for  Frank  Schiffman 
in  the  Apollo  Theater    for  ten  years,  until  I  left  the  theater.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,   I  made  a  profession  out  of  being  a  'straight  woman,'    That    paid  the 
rent  while  I  looked  for  the  legitimate  show  or  while  I  read  for  the  Schuberts 
or  whatever. 

JW:     When  did  you  realize  that  you  had  now  committed  yourself  to  being  an  actress? 
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SL:  I  don't  think  I  ever  realized  it  until  I  left  it.    It  was  something  that  just 

came  about  automatically,  and  my  life  fell  into  a  pattern.    Then  I  began 
actively  working  at  it  and  seeking  employment  in  that  field  —  without 
saying,  "Well,  this  is  what  I  am." 

JW:        Was  there  any  stigma  connected  to  It  as  far  as  your  family  was  concerned? 

SL:  My  father,  up  until  the  day  that  he  closed  his  eyes,  refused  to  see  me  on 

the  stage,  because  a  woman  on  the  stage  was  a  "fallen  woman,"  and  that 
could  not  possibly  be  his  daughter.    Someone  else's,  yes,  but  not  his. 

I  have  known  my  father  to  come  to  New  York.    He  would  come  every  two 
years  because  he  would  go  to  Detroit »    He'd  fly  to  Detroit.    He'd  pick  up 
a  brand  new  car  off  of  the  assembly  line  at  the  Chrysler  factory.    He  would 
drive  to  New  York  City.    He  would  stay  with  me.    Then  he'd  drive  back 
across  the  country.    He  had  it  figured  out  where  he  was  getting  his  trip 
free  with  what  he  saved  by  picking  his  car  up  at  the  factory.    Eye  on  the 
buck! 

Frank  Schiffman  who  owned  the  Apollo  was  known  as  a  very  tough  guy  to 
work  for.    Well,  immediately  I  met  the  gentleman,  we  had  a  great  rapport. 
And  he  doubled  the  salary  I  was  asking,  and  the  salary  I  was  asking  was 
double  what  had  ever  been  paid  to  a  'straight  woman.'    So  now  here  I  am 
making  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  as  a  'straight  woman'  and  he's  using  me 
also  to  introduce  the  acts  in  his  reviews  —  which  brings  me  to  Introduce 
such  people  as  Duke  Ellington,     Count  Bassie,  Jimmy  Lunceford...    all  of 
the  grand  stars    of  the  Forties. 

JW:        Five  hundred  dollars  a  week?    That's  not  bad  today, 

SL:  Yes.    Well,   I  was...    I  had  a  nice  apartment.. . 

JW:        I  guess  so. 

SL:  I  was  getting  rid  of  Timmie  Rogers  —  husband  number  two  — and  I  was 

making  it  in  grand  style.    Then  suddenly  my  life  stopped  being  lonely  because 
the  nicer  group  of  women  in  New  York  discovered,  "Well,  she  makes  a  nice 
living.    She  lives  nice  and  she's  a  nice  girl."    They  started  inviting  me  to 
play  bridge  or  whatever.    Instead  of  playing  bridge  through  those  years, 
there  was  a  lot  of  nightclubbing  going  on.    Women  In  New  York  have  always 
enjoyed  a  greater  freedom  than  they  do  anywhere  else  in  the  country.    It  is 
possible  for  two  women  to  go  to  a  gin  mill  and  sit  at  a  bar  and  have  a 
cocktail,  and  If  a  man  tries  to  intrude,  the  manager  will  shoosh  him  off. 
So  you  had  this  measure  of  freedom. 

I  enjoyed  New. York,    I  was  shopping  on  Fifth  Avenue,,,  the  works,  you 
know,,,  dream  had  come  true.    Except  for  my  dad.    Then  I  only  had  to  worry 
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SL:         about  that  for  one  month  out  of  the  year, 

JW:        Do  you  think  retrospectively  that  it's  possible  that  you  had  gone  into  it 

because  it  was  sort  of  forbidden  fruit,  as  sort  of  a  rebellion  against  the.. .? 

SL:  I  don't  think  so.     I  think  that  circumstances  just  fell  into  place. 

JW:        Was  there  such  a  thing  as  the  'casting  couch'  in  Hollywood  or  on  Broadway 
or  at  the  Apollo  in  those  days? 

SL:  No,  not  at  the  Apollo.    As  I  said,    I  began  with  a  grand  rapport  with  the 

owner  of  the  building.    The  casting  couch  existed  in  Hollywood,  if  you  were 
dumb  enough  or  unmoral /sic]  enough  to  have  gone  for  such  a  thing.    But  to 
have  someone,  a  White  man,  even  touch  your  arm  —  immediately  there  was  a 
certain  attitude  you  assumed  that  put  him  back  in  his    place,  so  that  he 
understood  that  you  were  a  very  special  person.    You  were  aware  that  some 
of  the  lesser  members  of  the  cast  were  kind  of  "common, "  and  that  things 
were  said  to  them  that  were  untoward  that  that  there  were  attitudes  that 
lacked  respect.    It  couldn't  happen  to  me  —  because  I  was  born  to  be  a 
star!    (Chuckle) 

JW:        Did  you  meet...  what's  her  name?...    Nina  McKinney? 

SL:  Yes.    I  did  not  meet  her  for  many,  many  years  after  I  had  been  in  New  York. 

I  did  not  meet  her  until  the  Sidney  Poitler  period.    All  during  the  years   that 
I  worked  at  the  Apollo  I  always  heard  the  terrible  stories  about  Nina  Mae, 
about  her  being...    Is  it  possible  to  repeat  the  stories? 

JW:        Sure. 

SL:         About  her  being  on  the  set  making  "Saunders  of  the  River"  in  Hollywood,  and 
how  some  of  the  stage  hands  had  moved  a  piece  of  scenery  and  found  her 
behind  the  scenery  in  an  obscene  act  with  one  of  the  stage  hand^  And  that's 
why  she  hadn't  made  it  in  Hollywood.    To  support  this,  at  the  time  that  I 
met  her,  she  was  a  common  street  walker  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street. 

JW:        I  notice  that  in  most  of  the  films  In  that  period,  the  "love  interest"  tended  to 
be  very  light -skinned.    Was  there  a  definite  disadvantage...  or  was  there 
type-casting  based  on  complexion  in  either  Hollywood  or  on  the  stage? 

£_Frank    Schiffman  was  Jewish] 
SL:  In  Hollywood,  yes,  because  the  Jew/looked  upon  the  light-skinned  Black 

woman  as  a  very  special  article...  that  she  was  the  "hothouse"  variety. 

JW:        The  Lena  Home  type.    Was  that  a  preference  of  the  producers  or  a  preference 
of  the  Black  males  who  went  to  see  the  movies? 

SL:         That  was  the  producer,  because  we  didn't  know  about  the  Black  males.    I 
was  always  so  ashamed  after  I  made  these  pictures,  because  I  figured  1  was 
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SL:         so  bad  —  and  really  l/Truly^wos  ~  that  I  would  go  see  the  rushes,  while 
we  were  in  progress,  but  I  would  never  go  see  the  finished  product. 
Because  I  made  the  one  mistake  of  going  to  see  this  zombie  picture  that 
I  made  with  Mantan.    There  had  been  a  really  funny  line,  but  I  didn't 
understand  comedy  enough  to  know  about  a  double-take  or  to  understand 
how  to  deliver  a  line  and  I  had  muffed  it.    We  had  gone  to  San  Bernardino 
to  the  sneak  preview  of  this  picture.    And  I  was  so  ashamed  I  wanted  to 
slip  underneath  the  seat.    And,  of  course,  when  the  performance  was  over 
and  we  were  in  the  lobby,  everybody  was  rushing  over  to  Mantan  and 
getting  his  autograph.    They  were  bypassing  me  like  they'd  never  seen  me. 
So  that  taught  me,  "Well,  don't  ever  go  see  your  pictures.    They  ain't  too 
good  there." 

JW:        Did  you  tour  outside  of  New  York? 

SL:  Oh,  heavens,  yes!    One  does  not  make  their  living  by  staying  in  New  York. 

Only  Lunt  and  Fontanne  are  home  for  Christmas.    Everybody  else  is  hitting 
it  on  the  rood  somewhere.    I  have  worked  the  Chitlin'  Circuit/Theaters  that 
featured  Black  performe^  .    I  have  done  it  from  the  Palace  Theater  on 
Broadway  to  the  Royal  in  Baltimore  ~  which  is  Chitlin'  Circuit. 

JW:        Did  you  do  the  Howard  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

SL:  Oh,  yes.    I  kept  playing  the  Howard,  until  one  night  I  played  the  Howard 

and' summer  had  come  suddenly  ~  as  it  does,  you  know,  in  Washington. 
Suddenly  one  day  it  was  one  hundred  degrees.    And  the  stage  hands  had 
neglected  to  get  in  touch  with  the  fire  department.    You  know  that  big 
steeple  on  the  Howard  Theater?    Bats  live  up  there.    When  the  heat  hit, 
those  bats  were  getrtngout  of  that  heat.    And  they  were  zooming  across 
the  stage  and  out  over  the  audience  toward  the  beam  of  lights... 
/Break    (in  original)  while  tape  is  being  flipped  .J 

The  Howard  Theater  in  Washington  which  rises  very  high.    The  summer 
descended  with  a  bang,  in  Washington,  as  it  does.    The  temperature  rose 
to  possibly  over  a  hundred.    And  that  steeple  is  populated  by  many,  many 
bats.    And  those  bats  were  busy  getting  out  of  there,  getting  out  of  that 
heat.    Sidney  and  I  are  performing  on  the  stage  in  this  highly  emotional, 
high  impact  drama  ~  "Detective  Story"  —and  I'm  emoting  all  over  the 
place,  crying.     And  just  past  my  nose  swoops  a  big  bat,  sails  across  the 
audience  up  into  the  balcony  toward  the  projection  room  lights  and  comes 
swooping  back  and  lands  on  the  desk  right  in  front  of  me!    My  voice 
disappeared  into  my  chest,  and  never  came  back  out  (Chuckle)  ~  which  is 
the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  blew  up. 

JW:        You  did  what? 

SL:  "Blew  up"  on  the  stage. 
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JW:        Oh.    Did  the  audience  find  it  funny  or  just  embarrassing? 

SL:  Ohj    people  were  scrambling  out  of  that  theater.    Everybody  knew  that  bats 

carried  rabies. 

JW:        Oh.    The  Chitlin'  Circuit  didn't  take  you  into  the  Deep  South,  though, 
did  it? 

SL:         There  was  a  route  that  took  you  into  the  Deep  South,    But  I  was  with  a 

famous  enough  trio  —  Pigmeat  Markham,  Sybil  Lewis  and  Company,  which 
included  a  straight  man  or  two  —  that  we  didn't  have  to  pursue  that,  because 
we  were  in  demand  in  New  York  enough  to  stay  within  the  province  of 
playing  the  Apollo,  the  Palace,  the  Royal  in  Baltimore,   the  Howard  in 
Washington,  the  Paradise  in  Detroit,  the  Regal  in  Chicago,  back  to  the 
Apollo. 

JW:        Did  Black  actors  generally  try  to  avoid  the  South  because...? 

SL:  Yes,  indeed!    There  was  one, . . 

JW:        Was  it  the  physical  danger,  or  was  it  just  that  the  money  wasn't  very  good, 
or  what? 

SL:  Your  contracts  were  signed  in  the  North  so  your  money  would  have  been  the 

same.    But  who  wanted  to  undergo  the  privations  of  the  South,  if  it  could 
be  avoided?    But  there  was  one  very  special  thing  that  used  to  happen. 

There  was  a  set  of  landladies  along  the  theatrical  route  who  had  grand 
mansions  that  were  staffed  by  good  people,  with  fine  cooks...  beautifully 
furnished  mansions...  who  took  in  actors.    Now  Pigmeat  could  never  stay 
at     any  of  these  places  because  he  was  just  a  'dirty  old  man.'    But  I  could 
stay  at  them.    And  if  we  were  traveling  with  a  'straight  man'  of  any 
consequence,  he  could  stay  at  them.    There  was  Edwina  Swope  in  Washington. 
In  Baltimore  there  was  a  couple,  Harrison  Owens  and  his  wife.    In  Richmond 
there  was  a  woman  named ^Hazel  TempletorJ. . .    in  Richmond  there  was  a  very 
fine  one  too.    In  Richmond  you  were  based  in  her  house  and  you  played  the 
Quad  Cities.    You  played  Richmond;  you  played  a  big  hall  in  Norfolk, 
which  wasn't  really  a  theater,  but  it  had  a  stage;  you  played  Hampton, 
Virginia.    I've  also  played  the  Institute  at  Hampton.    And  you  played  another 
city.    Always  at  night  you'd  come  back  to  Richmond. 

JW:        Was  it  a  hard  life  or  was  the  excitement  and  the  money  worth  the  privations? 

SL:  Well,   I  could  cushion  it  for  myself  because  I  was  making  a  good  dollar. 

Of  course,  on  the  road  I  was  getting  my  expenses  also  —  that's  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  a  week.    So  I  could  go  into  the  best  accommodations  and 
afford  the  best  for  myself.    If  it  was  a  place  that  did  not  have  a  cook  that 
served  everyday,  then  I  could  eat  in  whatever  the  best  restaurant  available 
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SL:  was  —  except  in  Baltimore.    In  Baltimore  there  is  no  best  restaurant. 

There  was  a  woman  in  the  alley  back  behind  the  Royal  Theater  who  cooked 
for  the  musicians.      You  know,  musicians  will  eat  mud.    This  woman  not 
only  was  unclean,  but  she  was  a  sickly  person  and  therefore  not  interested 
in  cooking.   And  It  was  just  atrocious!    She  used  to  make  okra  soup. 
(Laughter)Just  ghastly!    So  I'd  always  lose  weight  in  Baltimore.    Now  if 
the  star  of  "the  bill,  who  might  be  Ella  Fitzgerald  or  someone     who  had  a 
chauffeur  and  car,  then  we'd  go  back  to  Washington  at  night  to  eat... 
and  hit  the  Cimarron  Club.    Of  course,  you  could  never  go  in  and  out  of 
Washington  without  hitting  the  Cimarron. 

JW:        What  was  that? 

SL:         That  was  anofter-hours  place.    That  was  housed  In  a  very  attractive  mansion. 
It  was  run  by  a  man  named  Von  Blaine. 

JW:        What  is  an  "after-hours  place?" 

SL:  After  the  bars  closed,  then  you  go  to  the  after-hours  place,  and  continue 

drinking.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        Was  the  general  attitude  in  the  Black  community  toward  theater  people  that 
they  were  some  kind  of  way  a  branch  of  "low  life?" 

SL:  No. 

JW:  Or  were  they  respected  as  real  artists? 

SL:  As  artists,  or  at  least  as  big  money-makers. 

JW:  So  your  father's  attitude  was  sort  of  peculiar? 

SL:  My  father's  attitude  was^re^Victorlan. 

JW:        What  about  your  friends  when  you  ran  into  them,  from  time  to  time,  now 
that  your  name  was  in  lights? 

SL:  My  friends  were  in  awe  of  me  and  I  was  only  in  contact  with  my  very  closest 

friends.    Because  my  father  was  proud.. .    When  I  would  come  back  to  San 
Francisco  and  he  would  see  to  it  that  my  picture  appeared  in  the  local 
newspaper  front-page]  and  things  like  that.    But  never  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  I  was  "making  It"  as  an  artist  —  because  that  was  just  not 
In  keeping  with  his  Idea  of  what  a  prominent  family's  daughter  should  do. 
And  he  wasn't  going  to  accept  that  thing  any  kind  of  a  way  you    presented 
it. 

JW:         What  did  your  brother  become? 
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SL:  My  brother  became  a  musician.    So  that's  what  he  thought.     He  said,   "She 

had  something  going  there,  and  I'm  gonna  do  it  too."    So  he  took  off... 
took  bass  lessons  and  became  a  bassist. 

JW:        This  was  before  he  went  to  Trans  Bay  Federal? 

SL:         Yes.    And  during  the  time  he  first  began  at  Trans  Bay,  at  night  he  used  to 
ploy  the  bass  with  Slam  Stewart. 

My  mother  was  overwhelmed  because  her  daughter,  the  actres^was  'in  residence' 
at  1330  Baker.    I  would  always  tell  my  mother,  "Don't  say  "actress."    That's 
not  the  way  to  present  what  I  do.    The  field  is  acting.    I  am  known  as  an 
'actor.'     When  you  say   'actress,'   already  it  begins  to  mean  something  else  — 
like  some  kind  of  a  dizzy  brained  idiot,  who  possibly  was  morally  unkept." 
My  mother  never  got  that  thing.    She  considered  me  in  the  same  league  with 
Joan  Crawford  and  always  told  me  I  was  not  being  paid  enough. ^less  her^ 

JW:        (Chuckle)    She  was  probably  right, 

SL:  Well,   I  had  now  reached  a  point  where  in  Hollywood  I  was  making  a  thousand 

dollars  a  day  —  which  is  good  money  today. 

JW:        But  the  limit  was  the  fact  that  I  guess  there  were  few  scripts  being  written 
for  Blacks? 

SL:         That's  it.    You  see,  Walter  White,  who  was  then  head  of  the  NAACP,  had 
issued  a  'decree'  that  no  Block  actor  or  woman  was  to  play  the  role  of  a 
prostitute  or  anything  that  would  be  disparaging  to  the  race,  except  for 
Hattie  McDaniel  and  Butterfly  McQueen.    "Miz  Scarlett,   I  don't  know 
nothing  about  birthing  no  baby."    (Chuckle)    I  could  have  killed  that  broad.' 
AAcQueenJ  (Laughter) 

JW:        That  was  one  of  the  funniest  lines  in  the  movie.    Despite  the  fact  that  it 
just  reinforced  the  stereotype.    So  he... 

SL:         So  what  happened  then  was  that  Lena  had  turned  down  a  couple  of  very 
promising  roles,   like  the  role  that  Jeanne  Craine  hod  in  "Pinky"...  had 
originally  been  offered  to  Lena   Home.    But  because  of  what  Walter  White 
had  said,  she  felt  it  would  be  against  her  best  interests  to  accept  the  role. 
Well,  now,  if  Lena  Home  was  being  careful  about  what  she  was  selecting, 
you  better  know  I  was  going  to  be  careful. 

JW:        What  was  wrong,  other  than  some  of  the  assumptions  behind  the  whole 

"tragic  mulatto"...    What  was  wrong  with  that  role?    She  ^he  main  character 
in  "Pinky J  was  a  respected  nurse. 

SL:         She  was  sleeping  with  a  White  man. 

JW:        Oh. 
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SL:  She  was  not  married.    Don't  you  remember  she  had  a  line  where  she  said, 

"You  are  using  me,"    when  she  turned  away  from  him?    And  she  said,   "You 
like  to  see  me  after  dark  but  not  in  the  daylight."    So  meanwhile,  while 
Walter  White  is  making  this  decree  and  we're  busy  turning  down  good  money- 
making  roles  on  the  West  Coast,  Jane  White  is  playing  in  "Forbidden 
Fruit."    She's  previewing  it  in  Boston.    "Forbidden  Fruit"  is  the  story  of  a 
Black/White  relationship,  and  Jane  is  the  Black  girl. 

JW:        I  didn't  even  know  that  his  wife  was  an  actress. 

SL:  No,  this  was  his  daughter. 

JW:        Oh. 

SL:  So  that's  how  much  he  meant  that  thing.    He  meant  that  thing  for  the  rest  of 

us  but  not  for  his  own. 

JW:        So  people  took  it  seriously  enough..  „  they  were  conscious  of  what  kind  of 
image  they  were  projecting?    Because  they  don't  seem  to  be  today? 

SL:  Indeed!     I'm  aware  today  that  they  are  taking  a  step  backwards. 

JW:        Several  steps.    They  are  running  backwards. 

SL:         My  husband  says  that  I'm  hypersensitive  about  it.    But  this  is  exactly  what  I 
have  fought  for  during  my  lifetime  —  for  the  role  that  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  "Black"  role. 

JW:        What  would  you  say  was  the  pinnacle  of  your  career?    At  what  point  would 
you  say.. .? 

SL:  Well,  I  would  have  to  say  when  I  did  "Detective  Story"  on  the  stage. 

Because  we  always  take  the  stage  as  the  criteria...  with  Sidney  Poitler. 
And  the  reason  I  say  that  is  because  by  that  time  I  was  a  polished  performer. 
Also,   I  didn't...    there  was  not  a  cattle  call.    They  just  telephoned  me 
and  asked  me  to  come,  that  they  had  a  play  and  they  wanted  me  to  come 
and  read  for  it...  they  wanted  me  for  the  role.    Other  than  that,  unfortunately, 
actors  are  put  in  a  position  where  several  people  are  reading  against  each 
other  and  the  management  then  selects  who  they  want  out  of  a  group.    But 
I  didn't  have  to  read  in  competition.    So  they  knew  about  me, 

JW:        Would  you  say  that  generally  actors  are  among  the  more  exploited  group  of 
workers? 

SL:  By  all  means!    This  is  possibly  the  only  country  on  the  planet  that  doesn't 

have  a  national  theater.    So  where  do  you  train  an  actor?    A  plumber  gets 
trained.    A  carpenter  gets  trained.  Why  not  artists? 

JW:        Did  you  meet  Dorothy  Dandridge? 
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SL:         Yes. 

JW:        What  did  you  think  of  her? 
SL: 


Dorothy  was  a  member  of  that  family  of  all  them  Dandridges..  .    that  Hattie 
Dandridge,  Sam  Dandridge,  Vivian  Dandridge  and  there  are  some  more 
Dandridges.    When  she  was  given  a  script,  they'd  sit  up  all  night  and  teach 
it  to  her  line  by  line  until  she  knew  it  by  rote.    Now  if  she  went  on  the  set 
the  next  day  and  they  changed  the  lines,  she  was  in  trouble. 

JW:        Well,  she  certainly  pulled  it  off  in  "Carmen  Jones." 

SL:         She  pulled  it  off  in  many  ways...    "island  in  the  Sun."    But  that's  all  them 
Dandridges  fighting  for  it  and  pulling  together  as  a  unit.    Then,  of  course, 
she  had  the  early  New  York  backgromd  from  the  Cotton  Club,  which  gave 
her  some  prestige, 

JW:        So  what  carried  her  —  her  extraordinary  good  looks? 

SL:         And  that  Dandridge  family.    You'd  have  to  put  them  in  there  because  they 
were  in  there  slugging  every  inch  of  the  way. 

JW:        Under  what  circumstances  did  you  meet  Sidney  Poitier? 

SL:  I  met  Sidney...    I  don't  remember  when  I  met  him.    It  seems  like  I've  always 

known  him,    I  suppose  I  met  Sidney  when  he  was  in  "Anna  Lucasta,"  because 
I  had  friends  in  the  cast  and  I  had  been  invited  to  understudy  the  Hilda  Simms 
role  and  the  role  of  Blanche.    But  I  could  make  more  money  doing  what  I 
was  doing,  so  I  did  not  take  that  opportunity.    And  Hilda  had  gotten  all  of 
the  good  that  was  to  come  from  the  role,  anyway.    She  had  all  the  publicity 
and  she  opened  the  show  and  she  was  the  star.    Hilda  also  had  a  terrific 
alcohol  problem.    They  had  a  trained  nurse  with  her.    But  it's  my  understanding 
that  she  never  missed  a  performance..,  bombed  or  not, 

JW:        Do  you  think  that  actors  make  good  friends  with  other  good  actors?    Or  is 
it  very  much  a  dog-eat-dog  kind  of  a  world? 

SL:  In  some  instances  you  will  form  a  personal  friendship.    In  others  there  ore 

people  that  you  must  climb  on  in  order  to  get  for  yourself. 

JW:        Well,  who  do  you  consider  the...    What  was  Sidney  doing  at  the  time  that 
you  met  him?    How  did  he...? 

SL:  In  "Anna  Lucasta."    Sidney,,,  Now  you  tell  me  how  he  was  selected  for 
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SL:         the  role  he  was.    Sidney  had  a  walk-on  with  no  lines.    That's  what  In  the 
theater  is  called  a  "spear  carrier."    He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor  suit,  and  he 
was  to  come  into  the  set  where  this  prostitute  was  sitting  at  the  bar,  put  a 
nickel  in  the  juke  box,  start  a  record  going,  and  then  start  dancing  to 
the  record  and  disappear  out  of  the  door  into  the  night.    Which  gave  this 
prostitute,  Blanche,  sitting  at  the  bar,  the  opportunity  to  discuss  another 
prostitute  with  a  brilliant  line  that  brought  down  the  second  curtain.    The 
line  was,  "That  whore  could  hear  a  quarter  drop  two  blocks  away."    Bam! 
Came  down  the  second  curtain.    Which  was  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
Blanche. 

Now  Sidney  walked  in  and  walked  out  like  a  spirit.    Yet,  he  was  the  one 
that  somebody  way  down  the  line. . .    In  order  to  eat  and  to  take  care  of 
his  wife,  Sidney  had  opened  a  rib  joint  on  Seventh  Avenue.    As  actors  we 
would  all  go  there  after  those  of  us  who  were  working...    I  was  always 
working  so  I  could  always  buy  dinner  for  somebody  else  because  I  had  eaten 
fancy  that  night.    Well,  I  would  go  by  there  In  order  to  lord  it  over  the 
unworking,   unwashed  (Chuckle),and  to  show  the  girls  what  you  could  do  if 
you  were  working  —  with  a  new  ring  I  might  have,  or  something  that  was 
expensive.    And  that's  how  I  got  to  be  a  friend  of  Sidney's. 

Now  Sidney  did  not  ask  for  me,  because  I  don't  think  he  respected  what  I 
was  doing  as  a  'straight  woman.'    The  fact  that  I  was  making  money  at  it... 
you  know,  actors  who  are  unemployed  look  down  on  those  who  are  making 
money...    "Yea,  but  look  at  what  she  Is  doing!"    What  I  was  doing  was 
getting  exposure  week  after  week  after  week.    Because  I  was  playing  at  the 
Apollo  Theater  forty  weeks  out  of  fifty-two.    So  that's  a  lot  of  money  you're 
racking  up  per  year.    Also  that  gives  me  some  time  to  search  for  the  newly 
written  plays  or  to  read  for  a  particular  part  that  is  coming  up.    So  it  was 
the  ideal  circumstance  for  me.    I  can  maintain  myself  and  my  dog  in  style. 

JW:        Was  the  dog's  name  Kim? 

SL:  No,  this  one  was  named  Flash.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        What  kind  of  dog  was  he  or  her? 

SL:  He  was  a  boxer.    And  he  had  to  work  too.    Everybody  in  my  household  worked. 

After  Lxjwrence,  there  was  no  un-working/3'5/«  ^Y  dog  had  fine  papers.    So 
I  would  put  him  at  stud  in  a  kennel  that  was  run  by  a  very  fashionable  Chinese 
vet  named  Denny  Tong.    Denny  had  clientele  from  all  over  New  York  City. 
My  dog  was  particularly  fine,  because  he  was  completely  fdwn  colored,  except 
for  a  white  blaze  on  his  chest.    Well,  this  is  what  was  desirable,  to  get  rid 
of  the  brindle  out  of  the  coloring  In  the  boxer.    So  he  was  desirable  as  a 
stud  with  a  fawn  bitch  in  order  to  throw  a  litter  that  would  be  all  fawn. 
You  follow? 

JW:        Yes. 
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SL:  Okay.    So  everytime  my  dog  was  "tied,"  as  It  was  called,  I  would  receive 

seventy-five  dollars  and  the  pick  of  the  litter.    Well,  if  I  couldn't  get 
the  $75,  If  there  was  an  area  where  he/j-he  boxer]  wasn't  busy. . ,    and 
he  stayed  pretty  busy...  then  I  would  go  find  somebody  who  maybe  had  a 
dog  who  didn't  have  papers,  but  had  a  good-looking  animal,  and  I  would 
take  two.    I'd  take  the  whole  litter  to  the  vet  to  have  him  select  two,  the 
two  best,  and  I  would  take  them  ostensibly  on  the  pretense  of  getting  their 
tails  clipped  —  which  has  to  be  done  the  first  ten  days,  before  their 
nerves  develop.    So  now  while  he  is  clipping  he's  examining  each  animal 
for  "confirmation,"  for  "structure,"  clarity  of  eye  and  all  the  rest  of  it... 
for  coat  coloring.    So  I  get  the  two  best„    Well,  now  I'm  willing. . . 

This  I  did  In  a  two-bedroom  apartment.     I  tore  up  the  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  moved  all  the  furnishings  out  of  one  bedroom.    And  I  went  and 
got  a  child's  play  pen,  you  know,  that  has  that  false  wooden  bottom,  and 
filled  that  up  with  strips  of  paper.    I  took  two  puppies  and  put  them  In  this 
playpen.    I  ran  chicken  wire  around  it  so  they  couldn't  squeeze  between 
the  legs  and  get  out.    Every  morning  —  the  landlord  would  have  dispossessed 
me  had  he  known.    I  would  have  to  wash  this...  [put  down  a  linoleum  rug... 
I'd  have  to  wash  it  down  with  Lysol  /a  disInfectaniJ  every  night.    Then  in 
the  morning   I  would  take  a  laundry  basket,  put  the  puppies  down  at  the 
bottom  on  paper,  put  some  laundry  over  the  top,  and  long  before  everybody 
else  was  up,   I  had  them  out  in  the  park  getting  their  exercise  and  doing 
whatever  little  things  they  had  to  do. 

The  vet  would  tell  me  exactly  how  to  feed  the  animals,  when  to  give  them 
their  shots.    Well,  he  was  carrying  them  through  and  I  was  just  doing  the 
work.    So  they  got  their  pablum;  they  got  their  cream;  they  got  thei:/TnorphIum; 
they  got  their  fresh  ground  beef —  everything  that  would  make  a  fine  animal. 
So  that  by  the  time  they  had  had  their  ears  clipped  at  three  months,  this  Is 
a  really  beautiful  dog. 

Then  they  still  don't  have  AKC^Amerlcan  Kennel  ClubJ  papers.    There  Is 
no  way  of  faking  that  that  I  have  found.    But  I  could  always  go  to  a  Negro 
doctor  who  had  money  and  wanted  to  show  off,  and  trot  this  brace  of  animals 
past.    He  would  buy  them.    And  I  could  get  myself  six  hundred  dollars  for 
two  dogs.    But,  meanwhile,   I  had  possibly  spent  four  hundred  to  bring  them 
that  far.    But  that  was  a  sideline  for  me.    Because,  of  course,  you  must  make 
money  in  everything  you  do. 

JW:        You  say  that  you  sold  cosmetics  at  some  time? 

SL:  Oh,  this  was  after  I  had  left  the  theater.    While  I  was  doing  "Detective  Story" 

with  Sidney,  Sidney  and  I  went  from  the  Apollo  Theater  to  the  Royal  Theater 
in  Baltimore,  to  the  Howard  in  Washington.    And  we  were  to  go  to  Virginia. 
But  when  we  left  New  York  City,  the  papers  had  not  been  signed  for  the 
company  to  go  to  Virginia.    That  was  to  be  done  while  we  were  In  Washington. 
Well,  when  the  incident  happened  with  the  bats,  the  show  closed  as  of  right  then. 
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JW:        And  was  that  the...    Then  what  happened?    Was  that  the  end  of  your  career? 

SL:  No.    No,  we  came  on  back  to  New  York.    So  now  I  have  really  had  such 

a  success  with  this  role  because  I  was  a  favorite  at  that  point  in  the  Apollo 
Theater.    So  possibly  anything  I  had  done  would  have  come  off  well.    But 
Variety,  which  was  a  trade  paper,  had  given  me  such  really  spectacular 
coverage  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  being  a  'straight  woman'  with  a 
baggy  pants  comedian.    So  I  started  reading  for  what  I  had  disdained  in  the 
past  ~  that  was  "Equity  minimum"  companies.    That's  taking  a  legitimate  show 
on  the  rood,  but  at  minimum  salary.    So  now  I'm  going  to  become  an  artiste. 
I  went  out  with  a  show  called  "Harvey,"  the  star  of  whom  was  "Play  It 
Again,  Sam"    Dooley  Wilson.    And  we  were  out  there  on  Equity  minimum. 
But  I  had  managed  to  get  billing  opposite  him. 
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SL:  But  we  were  being  booked  by  a  company  called  International  Artists  and 

International  Artists  didn't  have  any  idea  of  what  distances  were.    When  we 
got  to  the  grand  state  of  Texas,  they  would  have  us  playing  in  San  Antonio 
tonight  and  tomorrow  they  would  have  us  playing  up  in  the  Panhandle,  not 
talking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  make  those  miles  by 
bus.    So  eventually  the  trips  were  so  outrageous  that  the  ICC  pulled  the  bus 
off  the  road,  which  left  the  company  stranded. 

But  not  me.    I'm  the  smart  old  show'em.    I've  been  stashing  my  money,  so 
I'm  able  to  pay  my  hotel  bills.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  in  Chicago 
when  it  happened  and  I  was  able  to  take  a  plane  home.    And  "sorry  about 
that"  to  the  rest  of  the  guys.    There  are  no  feelings  of  fidelity  in  that 
manner,  that  you'd  sponsor  somebody  else  getting  out  of  a  crack. 

JW:        When  did  you  leave.. .? 

SL:         Show  business?    During  the  time  I  was  doing  "Detective  Story,"    Sidney, 
to  research  his  role,  had  gone  around  to  the  Twenty-Eighth  Precint  on  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Street  in  New  York  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
detectives.    And  who  was  one  of  the  detectives  he  talked  to  —  who  was 
going  to  explain  to  Sidney  what  a  man's  response  was  when  he  got  shot  — 
but  Fred  Lucas?    So  after  Fred  had  explained  this  to  Sidney,   Fred  strolled 
back  to  the  theater  to  watch  our  rehearsal  to  see  that  Sidney  was  doing  it 
right.    Well,  at  that  point,  as  I  ran  off  the  stage  when  they  blacked  out, 
I  ran  smack  dab  into  Fred  Lucas.    (Chuckle)    I  haven't  gotten  unstuck  since. 

JW:        He  was  the  first  Black...? 

SL:  First  Grade  detective. 

JW:        In  the  New  York  City  Police  Department? 
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SL:         Yes. 

JW:        And  he  is  a  native  New  Yorker? 

SL:  No,  he  comes  from  Connecticut.    He's  a  "damn  Yankee."    He's  from  a 

place  called  Stamford,  Connecticut  which  was  a  very  small  town  when  he 
grew  up.    Actually,  he  had  passed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service  list  to 
be  a  policeman  in  Connecticut.    But  Connecticut  in  those  years  wasn't 
having  any /Black  recruitsj  either.    So  he  had  had  to  come  down  to  New 
York  City  in  order  to  get  on  the  force  as  a  patrolman. 

He  tells  me  that  Connecticut  had  posted  notices  in  places  as  far  away  as 
Texas  asking  for  policemen  to  come  up  to  take  the  jobs  that  were  available 
there,  bypassing  him  at  the  head  of  the  list.    And  when  he  went  to  the 
mayor  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  the  mayor  said,  "I  don't  believe  it's 
happening."    Fred  brought  him  the  proof  that  it  was  happening,  having  a 
copy  of  this  ad  from  the  Texas  papers »    The  mayor  looked  at  It  and  said, 
"I  don't  believe  this  is  happening."    So  it  was  after  that  that  Fred  left 
town,  went  to  New  York  for  his  residency,  and  took  the  exam  and  went 
into  Delahanty  Institute  and  on  to  the  police  department, 

JW:        At  what  point  did  you  make  the  actual  decision  to  quit  acting? 

SL:         After  I    was  married  to  Fred.    I  was  on  the  road  and  it  was  Thanksgiving. 
Now  I  was  making  good  money  but  he  was  making  a  decent  living.    So 
now  the  rent  doesn't  come  crashing  about  my  head,  you  know,  every  month 
like  it  has  all  of  my  life.    For  once  I  have  a  marriage  partner  —  a  man 
who  is  able  to  shoulder  responsibility. 

So  it  was  Thanksgiving  and  I'm  in  Chicago  again.    And  so  I  call  home  to 
find  out  how  my  husband  and  my  dog,  in  that  order,  are  doing.    And  they 
are  so  lonesome.    Fred  is  talking  about,  "Well,"   he  guesses  he'll  hang  up 
now  and  "go  out  and  find  some  place  to  get  a  dinner."    And  he's  Just  fed 
Flash  who  walked  in  as  "That  poor  bastard's  all  right."    When  I  hung  up 
I  felt  so  ashamed.    I  thought,  "What  I  do  is  really  foolish.    What  I  should 
be  doing  is /staying  atjhome  taking  care  of  my  husband  and  my  family." 
So  as  of  that  moment...    He  didn't  ask  me  to  leave.    When  I  got  back  to 
New  York,   I  just  did  not  accept  anymore  work  in  the  theater. 

I  became  the  housewife.    Now  I  stayed  in  the  house  all  of  two  months.    But 
I'm  champing  at  the  bit  because  I'm  accustomed  to  going.    I've  got  nothing 
to  do.    I've  got  a  good  savings  account.    He's  got  a  savings.    So  we  take 
our  money  and  pool  it  and  we  buy  a  brownstone  for  extra  income.    We 
convert  the  brownstone  Into  studio  rooms.    So  we  really  have  some  pretty 
good  dough  coming  in. 

JW:        What  part  of  the  city  was  that? 

SL:  On  141st  Street  between  Convent  and  St.  Nick /St.  Nicholas  Avenue]  in 
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SL:  Harlem,  opposite  the  Park.    So  I  take  the  last  of  my  savings  and  I  bought 

a  franchise  from  the  Rose  Morgan  Cosmetic  Company,    Rose  Morgan  was 
the  Madame  C.J,  Walker  of  Harlem  in  that  she  had  the  up-to-date 
salons  that  turned  out  the  beautiful  heads  that  did  not  look  like  they  had 
been  fried.    She  was  in  business  with  a  woman  named  Libby  who  is  now 
Sanford,  Libby  Sanford  —  no  relationship.    They  had  salons  that  took  entire 
buildings  where  you  could  get  from  facials  to  the  massage,  through  the 
pedicure,  shampoo,  hairdo...  the  works. 

So  she  was  now  putting  out  a  cosmetic  line  under  her  name  and  she  wanted 
to  do  this  in  the  same  manner  that  S.B.  Fuller/of  Fuller  Brush  Co^  had  done 
his.    In  other  words,  she  wanted  dealers  working  on  percentage  and  she 
wanted  her  franchises  to  be  bought  and  for  the  buyer  to  work  on  commission. 
In  other  words,  you  can  buy  your  merchandise  at  a  wholesale  price,  you'd 
be  hustling  your  own  dealers  and  training  and  paying  them  —  which  I  did. 
But  it  meant  working  around  the  clock, 

I  thought  I  had  found  a  good  thing,    I  trained  a  secretary  so  she  could  hold 
down  the  fort  while  I  was  gone.    Then  in  the  morning  I  would  hit  the  road 
and  go  down  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  where  there  were 
literally  hundreds  of  people  milling  about,  you  know,  waiting  to  sign  up 
for  their  Social  Security  and  so  forth.    I  would  pass  out  my  card  and  tell  them 
if  you  want  to  make  extra  money,  come  here. 

So  I  got  a  train  of  people  coming  uptown  seeking  employment.    So  some  of 
them  would  turn  out  to  be  people  who  wanted  to  work.    So  I  would  give  them 
a  suitcase  with  a  standard  set  of  cosmetics  in  it  for  them  to  begin  with. 
Now  to  make  sure  they  weren't  going  to  run  away  with  my  stuff,   I'd  put 
them  in  my  car  and  drive  them  to  where  they  lived,,,  where  they  put  down 
on  their  application  they  lived.    If  they  pulled  a  key  out  of  their  pocket 
and  put  it  in  the  door,   I  could  pretty  well  guess  that  that  was  where  they 
lived. 

Now  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  I  had  a  sales  meeting.    If  somebody 
doesn't  show  up  for  two  days  in  a  row  for  a  sales  meeting,   I  figured  they  got 
my  stuff  and  gone.    So    then  I  hit  the  road  to  be  a  detective  to  find  them. 
And  I  could  find  them.  In  New  York  City!     I  weighed  possibly   a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.    But  I  could  make  so  much  racket  you'd  think  I  was 
going  to  kick  a  door  down  (Chuckle). 

So  ?  did  that  for  over  a  year.    And  I  was  so  exhausted  at  that  point  that  my 
husband  said,  "Enough  is  enough.    I  don't  want  you  doing  it.    You're  killing 
yourself  Instead  of  making  money,"    I  was  making  money.    But  the  toll  on 
my  health  was  just  too  much.    So  he  and  I  took  a  trip  down  to  the  West 
Indies. 

When  I  came  back,  then  I  went  to  work  as  a  paid  employee  at  a  beauty 
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SL:         supply  house...  selling  beauty  supplies.    I  did  that  all  of  maybe  a  month 
or  two  months,  and  quit  it.    Then  I  decided,  "Well,  if  I'm  going  to  sell, 
I'm  going  to  sell  big."    What  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  become  an 
automobile  salesman,   like  for  a  Cadillac  company.    Why  not?    You  could 
sell  to  all  the  pimps,  if  nothing  else.    Then  I  had  something  worked  out 
there  for  all  the  pimps  that  couldn't  get  credit,    I  was  going  to  finance 
the  deal  myself. 

JW:        Did  you  have  any  regrets  that  you  left  a  career  when  it  was...? 

SL:  I'm  not  sure  I  have  left.    I'm  sure  that  if  the  phone  rang  right  now,  and  say 

it  was  Sidney  and  he  was  in  town,  "Sybil,   I'm  just  now  finding  out  where 
you  live.    Listen,  I'm  gonna  do  a  picture  and  Harry  and  I  are..."    they  are 
best  friends. 

JW:        Harry  who? 

SL:         Belafonte. 

JW:        Oh. 

SL:  "And  we  are  the  producers.    Well,   I  got  a  role  for  you."    I'd  say,  "I'll  be 

there  in  ten  minutes.    Where  are  you?"    Fred  would  just  have  to  understand 
that  the  firebell  rang. 

JW:        I  would  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  turn  your  back  on  the  stage. 

Even  though  it's  hard  work  and  very  little  security  in  it,  there  is  something... 

SL:  Well,   I  had  it  good,  you  see.    I  know  many,  many  people  who  have  tried. 

It  hasn't  come  out  like  that  for  them.    I  speak  disparagingly  of  the  boggy  pants 
comic,    I  made  a  whole  bushel  basket  full  of  money  with  a  baggy  pants  comic. 

JW:        Who  do  you  consider  Is...? 

SL:  Pigmeat  is  "Here  Come  the  Judge." 

JW:        Yes,   I  know.    Who  do  you  consider...    He  and  Moms  Mabley  were  still 

popular  when  I  was  in  high  school  —  and  we  all  knew  them.    Their  "party" 
records,  as  they  were  called,/runintelligiblg7.    But  who  do  you  consider 
the  best  people  in  your  profession.  Black  or  White? 

SL:         As  of  this  moment? 

JW:        Then  and  now.    Who  did  you  model  yourself  on  or  who  did  you...? 

SL:  I  am  crazy  about  a  youngster  named  Louie  /LoyJ  Gossett.    I'm  mad  for  him. 

JW:        He  was  in  "Roots." 
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SL:         Yes,  but  he  has  done  many  things  in  between. 

JW:        Yes,   I  know. 

SL:  He's  got  a  very  distinctive  style.     I  remember  him  from  the  very  beginning, 

when  he  did  "Take  a  Giant  Step"  on  Broadway.    He  was  a  fifteen-year-old 
kid  at  the  time.    But  he  had  something  special  about  him. 

JW:        Anyone  else  that  stands  out  in  your  mind? 

SL:         There  is  a  very  beautiful  young  girl  that  I'd  like  to  see  things  happen  to: 
two  of  them.    One  is  called  Denise  Nicholson /NicholasJ. 

JW:  She  was  just  in  town  over  the  weekend. 

SL:  She  was?    Is  she  as  beautiful  as  she  appears? 

JW:  I  was  supposed  to  call  her,  and  I  didn't.    I  know  that  sound^ameful. 

SL:  Yes! 

JW:        She's  been  doing  research  for  the...  apparently  Quincy  Jones  is  supposed 
to  do  a  movie  about  Mammy  Pleasant... 

SL:  Ha,  ha,  ha-a-a.    Oh,  what  could  be  a  more  beautiful  marriage. 

JW:        So,  anyway,   I've  done  research  on  her  and  I  was  supposed  to  call  her  and 
I  didn't.    So  that's  that. 

SL:         And  there's  another  one  named  Debbie  Alan  that  I  think  has  got  a  lot  going. 
She's  very  quick,  very  smart. 

JW:        You  said  in  the  early...  in  the  other  session  that  Bette  Davis  was  one  of 
your  childhood  heroines.    Was  she  in  any  way  a...? 

SL:  I  never  met  the  lady.    Whenever  she  would  do  a  Broadway  show,   I  would  be 

there  faithfully.    That's  as  close  as  I've  come  to  her...  from  the  audience. 

JW:        Was  it  because  of  the  kind  of  image  she  projected  of  the  independent  tough 
^female/? 

SL:         Yes.    And  successful. 

JW:        I  don't  know  to  what  extent  you  want  to  talk  about  the  interim  marriage  — 
between  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Timmle... 

SL:         Timmie  Rogers. 
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JW:        Yes. 

SL:  I'd  been  divorced  from  Lawrence  a  year,   I  guess,  when  I  married  Timmie 

in  Los  Angeles.    Timmie  to  me  was  a  great  star.    Nat  King  Cole  was  still 
the  King  Cole  Trio  at  that  time.    They  had  been  out  of  California  on  their 
first  tour  and  Timmie  had  gone  along  with  them.    He  had  been  a  member 
of  a  dance  team  called  Timmie  and  Freddie,  which  was  an  outstanding 
team  in  its  time. . .  in  the  same  category  as  the. . .    Who  are  those  brothers, 
that  could  kick  so  high?    The  Berry  Brothers  ~  who  played  with  the... 
You  know  the  units  that  used  to  be  made  up  with  Count  Basie,  the  Berry 
Brothers,  a  comic  and  a  singer. 

Anyway,  Timmie  had  been  out  with  Nat  on  his  first  tour  out  of  California. 
There  was  a  man  named  Carlos  Gastelle  who  probably  still  handles  Nat's 
estate,  who  was  managing  Nat  Cole  and  could  see  that  there  were 
possibilities.    So  when  Timmie  came  back  to  Los  Angeles,  he  started  coming 
to  the  Lincoln  Theater  where  I  was  working  —  because  that  was  the  only 
gig  in  town.    All  the    musicians  from  the  East  who'd  get  stuck  on  the  Coast 
would  join  the  band  at  that  theater.    The  chorus  girls  in  the  chorus  line 
from  other  shows  would  come  and  join  the  line  there.    It  was  tjie  place  to 
be. 

So  Timmie  was  around,  as  many  other  actors  were  around,  and  we  started 
going  to  eat  together.    Then  we  became  friends.    He  started  talking  that 
show  business  talk  to  me  because  he  knew  it  from  the  top  down.     I  thought 
he  was  fascinating!     I  guess...  the  truth  though,   I  also  thought  this  was 
the  short  distance  to  the  top. 

So  somewhere  along  the  line  we  decided  we  were  going  to  Elsinore  for  a  vacation. 
I  reminded  him  that  I  could  not  afford  to  go  to  Elsinore  as  an  unmarried  woman. 
That  was  unusual  to  him  because  he  was  accustomed  to  broads  just  going  on  off. 
So  we  got  married  In  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  Elsinore.    This  is  the  honeymoon. 
We  were  there  a  week.    We  come  back  and  I  go  back  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  Carlos  Gastelle  is  preparing  for  another  unit  to  leave  California 
with  Nat...  with  the  King  Cole  Trio.    Now  Timmie  had  done  the  first 
year  on  some  special  material  that  had  been  written  for  him  by  a  man  named 
Sid  Cohen,  who  is  with  the  motion  picture  industry.    Sid  was  nowin  the 
Army  and  not  available  to  write  an  act  for  Timmie.    Timmie  was  not  able  to 
hold  down  a  spot  as  a  single  by  himself.    So  we  go  out  to  Hollywood 
Boulevard  and  get  some  of  the  gag  writers  and  buy  up  a  lot  of  material 
and  we  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  put  on  act  together  that  requires  two  people. 
I  am  the  second  person.    So  now    I'm  gonna  travel  with  a  big  time  unit  and 
get  out  of  California  professionally.    So  that  was  how  I  came  to  be  on  the 
road  with  the  King  Cole  Trio  unit. 

When  a  record  called  "Straighten  Up  and  Fly  Right"  hit,  we  were  In 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.    Snow  up  to  our  honkers.    But  anywhere  you  went. 
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SL:  those  fish  joints  on  the...  in  the  Colored  sections  would  all  have  a  loud 

speaker  with  "the  monkey  told  the  (something)  to  straighten  up  and  fly 
right!"    That  was  all  anybody  said.    "Lay  it  on  me.  Jack!    Well,  you 
straighten  up  and  fly  right!"    When  we  got  to  the  theater  we  were  going 
to  play,  there  was  a  line  wound  around  the  block  to  the  box  office.    Well, 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  this. 

Nat's  excited.    At  best,  you  know,   Nat  had  a  speech  impediment,  which 
does  not  show  when  he  sings.    He  smooths  it  out.       Well,  early  on  in  the 
tour,  Carlos  Gastelle  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  would  introduce  the  acts 
because  of  Nat's  speech  Impediment  —  which  was  a  job  I  was  later  to 
hold  at  the  Apollo.    So  Nat  is  becoming  a  star  and  doesn't  know  which 
way  to  turn  next,  he's  so  excited.    But  his  little  wife,   Nadlne,   I  recognized 
her.    She's  like  my  father  —  she's  punching  the  keys  on  the  cash  register. 
"That's  another  brick  on  my  house."    And  like  that. 

So  finally  we  toured  directly  across  the  United  States.  JBreakJ 

fin  New  York  City]  the  line  is  wound  around  the  block  two  deep.    So  we  are 
appearing  with  a  monumental  star  who  has  hit  the  horizon  like  a  comet! 
We  leave  the  Apollo  Theater.    Nothing  we  can  do  is  wrong  because  anything 
Nat  touches  turns  to  gold.    He  is  recording  in  between,  and  any  recording.,, 
everything  he  records  sells  like  there  is  no  tomorrow. 

Also,  he's  attracting  millionaires  to  his  dressing  room.    There  was  a  woman 
In  New  York,  a  woman  named  Ruth  Pole,  who  had  a  playhouse  on  Sixty- 
Eighth  Street,  down  in  the  silk-stocking  district  just  off  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  playhouse  was  a  living  room  the  size  of  my  entire  house.    She  was 
giving  promotional  parties  for  Nat  because  she  wanted  him  to  record  for  her 
company.    The  promotional  party  invited  every  big  actor  in  New  York  City, 
every  disc  jockey  and  all  the  other  monguls  [sicTj  ^ogulsj  from  the  other 
companies.    I've  seen  her  since  then  do  the  same  thing  for  other  artists 
that  she  wanted.    She  would  have  Reuber's,  the  caterer,  or  Lindy's  to  come 
in  and  cater  her  party  which  might  be  for  three,  four  hundred  people.    So 
I'm  just  giddy  —  all  this  stuff  is  happening.    So  from  the  Apollo  Theater  we 
finish  that  engagement. 

We  go  Immediately  to  Newark  and  we  play  the  Adams  Theater.    Well,  It's 
the  same  old  thing  all  over  again,  except  that  in  the  Adams...  there's 
nothing  to  do  In  Newark.    So  between  shows  I  would  go  down  and  sit  in... 
Oscar  Moore,  who  was  a  guitarist  at  the  time...  In  his  dressing  room  because 
he  was  a  very  accomplished  guitarist . . .  and  listen  to  him  fool  around  with 
transitions  and  chords  of  his  Instrument.    And  there  was  a  raggedy,  ashy-looking 
little  Black  gal  who  used  to  come  In  In  the  afternoon.    She  was  just  so  dirty 
and  ugly.    But  she  would  sit  down  and  she'd  sing  the  chords  behind  him. 
It  turned  out  her  name  was  Sarah  Vaughn.      But  who  paid  attention  to  her? 
She  could  hit  the  notes,   but  she  looked  so  bad. 
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SL:         So  from  there  we'd  go  on  down  the  line  to  the  Howard.    That's  as  far  south 
as  Nat  would  go  at  that  time.    Then  we'd  come  back  across  the  country. 
So  instead  of  coming  back  across  the  country,  Timmie  and  I  stayed  in 
New  York  because  he  said  New  York  is  his  home  and  this  is  where  we're 
going  to  be  and  this  is  where  I'm  going  to  find  work  and  do  something 
with  my  career.    He  knew  what  he  was  doing.    He  was  pushing  "career" 
in  front  of  me  and,  of  course,  that  was  the  bait  for  me.    So  it  was  he  who 
sent  me,  because  he  actually  literally  sent  me  to  talk  to  Frank  Schiffman 
and  to  go  into  the  Apollo  as  a  'straight  woman'  for  the  comics  that  would 
play  there. 

JW:        What  effect  did  the  fact  that  there  was  a  war  going  on  have  on  your  life 
[unintelligible]? 

SL:  Well,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died,  Timmie  Rogers  had  just  come  in 

off  the  road  with  Nat's  first  tour,  with  this  special  material.    He  and  I 
were  riding...    We  had  been  out  to  CIros  where  Nat  was  appearing, 
where  Nat  was  rehearsing  during  the  day.    We  had  been  out  there  having 
a  drink  and  just  fooling  around.    We  were  on  Sunset  Boulevard  coming 
back  into  town.    It  came  over  the  radio  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
had  died  in  Florida  and  the  nation  was  In  mourning.    And  Timmie...    I 
have  the  actor's  ear  for  a  line...    Timmie  said,  "Well,   I  guess  I  have  to 
take  that  line  about  the  President  out  of  my  act."    And  that  was  as  much 
as  it  meant  to  him. 

V-J  Day  came  not  long  after  that.    Timmie  had  a  rehearsal  and  people 
were  dancing  in  the  streets  and  throwing  bouquets  up  to  the  sky.    And  I 
wanted  to  be  part  of  that  celebration!    But  he  wanted  an  audience,  so  I 
had  to  go  and  listen  to  him  while  he  went  through  his  rehearsal.    So 
that's  how  much  it  meant.    The  War  to  most  male  performers  meant  using 
one  of  the  established  tricks  for  staying  out  of  the  Service,  like  the  eating 
of  the  soap  which  would  make  them  violently  ill  and  would  give  them  an 
updated  heartbeat  and  would  give  them  the  4-F  if  they  desired  it. 

JW:        I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  people  avoided  being  drafted. 

SL:         That's  one  of  the  tricks  I  knew  about.    I'm  sure  there  were  others. 

JW:        We've  been  told  that  our  predecessors  were  somewhat  more  patriotic  that 
we  were. 

SL:  Well,  this  was  just  a  hipper  generation.    (Chuckle)    The  predecessors  hadn't 

gotten  a  darn  thing  for  being  cannon  fodder. 

JW:        What  about...    Timmie  Rogers?    That  is  about  a  two-year  marriage  too.  Isn't 
it? 

SL:  Yes.    I  kept  making  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over.    Timmie  was  a  man  that, 

I'm  doing  the  work;  he  wasn't  working.    He  wanted  to  do  a  singb,  but  he 
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SL:  wasn't  strong  enough  to  do  a  single.    So  I'm  working  the  Apollo  and  he's 

not  working.    So  pretty  soon  the  rehearsals  start  stretching  far  into  the  night, 
until  after  a  while  it's  not  a  marriage  at  all. 

JW:        How  did  Edward  Smith      come  into  the  picture? 

SL:  I  met  Edward  Smith. ..    I  was  divorced  from  Timmie.     I  had  been  an 

unmarried  woman  for  possibly  three  years  by  then. 

JW:  Was  there  a  stigma  to  divorce?  Oh,  I  know  there  was  sort  of  one  in  terms 
of  Adiai  Stevenson's  campaign,  that  kind  of  thing.  But  as  far  as  actresses 
ore  concerned? 

SL:  "Actress,  "  you  said.    Don't  say  that, 

JW:        Actor. 

SL:  None  at  all.      The  best  was  that  some  other  actor  might  ask  you  what 

financial  gain  you  got  from  the  marriage  —  "How  much  did  you  get?" 

JW:        What  about  from  your  father's  point  of  view,  or  your  friends'? 

SL:  My  father  just  thought  I  was  wacky  and  left  it  at  that.    And  my  friends,   I 

suppose,  were  so  busy  with  their  own  lives  that  they  took  small  note  of  who 
I  was  marrying  and  divorcing  — after  the  first  marriage,.,  who  had  been 
someone  they  knew.    After  that,  these  were  unknowns  to  them,  so  they 
could  have  cared  less. 

JW:        But  It  was  still  somewhat  unusual  even  In  the  Forties  to  be  on  a  third 
marriage  within  six  years? 

SL:  Possibly,  but  it  never  came  up. 

JW:        So,  anyway...  I  was  interrupting  you. 

SL:         Yes.    During  this  period  I  had  gone  for  a  period  of  maybe  three  years  living 
alone.    This  was  before  I  bought  my  dog.    While  I  was  making  good  money 
I  wasn't  going  out  with  anybody  at  all,  because  I  was  afraid  that  men  were 
after  your  money.     I  didn't  have  the  usual  fears  a  girl  has  —  I  was  busy 
protecting  my  bank  book.    Because  I  had  learned  from  my  father  to    hang 
on  to  the  money!     Plus  when  I  divorced  Timmie,   I  cleaned  him  out!     So  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  money  In  the  bank.    And  I  wasn't  dating  anyone.' 

Then  I  began  dating  a  White  boy,    (I  was  afraid  of  my  own.)    That  was  an 
association  that...    He  was  great  fun.    He  lived  very  well.    He  would  take 
me  to  dinner  out  of  town  and  he  would  treat  me,   I'm  sure,  as  he  would  have 
treated  any  other  girl.    He  was  very  polite.    He  sent  me  lovely  gifts.    But 
he  wouldn't  take  me  downtown  in  New  York  City  to  dinner.    So  it  began 
to  wear  thin,  because  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me. 
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JW:        Was  he  an  actor? 

SL:  No,  he  was  not.    He  was  a  businessman. 

JW:        Your  father  had  warned  you  against  that  kind  of  thing, 

SL:  Yes,  he  had.    But  it  had  gotten  down  to  the  nitty-gritty.    I  just  could  not 

talk  to  the  four  walls  anymore.    You  know  how  life  is  —  you  stay  alone  so 
long  and  you  are  in  the  public  eye.    Pretty  soon  the  butches  start  hitting 
on  you  because  they  figure  that  must  be  what  it  is,  why  you  are  not  with 
somebody.    So  I'm  trying  to  stay  away  from  that  scene  too. 

So  I  met  Eddie  Spiegel  through  a  White  woman  friend  of  mine  who  had  an 
interracial  marriage.    She  and  her  husband  had  a  business  up  in  Port  Chester. 
They  had  a  bar  and  grill  and  a  hotel  over  it.      So  she  introduced  me  to  Eddie 
Spiegel. 

JW:  Spiegel? 

SL:  Spiegel.    He  was  an  Irishman. 

JW:  Is  he  the  one  who  was  destined  to  be  your  third  husband? 

SL:  No. 

JW:  Oh,   I  thought  I  was  getting  the  name  confused.    Okay, 

SL:  No^     Edward  Smith  was  my  third  husband.    So,  he  Is  about  the  only  dating 

that  I'm  doing.    Actually,  my  life  was  just...  very  barren!     I'm  putting  all 
my  energy  and  drive  Into  what  I'm  accomplishing  on  the  stage.    There  are 
no  productions  happening  that  have  roles  that  are  acceptable  for  an  actor 
of  the  stature  that  I  have  now  achieved. 

I  went  to  Atlantic  City  with  a  girlfriend  of  mine.    She  was  down  at  the 
Shore,  as  she  was  every  year,  with  her  two  children.    She  invited  me  to 
come  down  for  a  weekend  and  I  went  down.    She  was  unmarried.    So  what 
we  were  doing  was  on  Liberty  Street  hitting  the  bars.    You  know  how  every- 
body comes  to  see  who's  there  from  Philly  and  who's  there  from  Washington. 

She,  being  a  regular,  knew  everybody.    So  she  introduced  me  to  Edward 
Smith,  and  that's  how  that  started.    He  was  there  from  Richmond  |yirginiaj 
and  he  was...    He  had  a  brand  new  beautiful  Cadillac.    I  didn't  have  a  car 
at  the  time.    When  I  went  back  to  New  York  after  the  weekend,  he  showed 
up  during  the  week  and  called  me  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  take 
me  to  dinner.    I  said  yes  he  could.    So  we  went  for  dinner.    He  wanted  to 
know  something  about  New  York  and  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  business  — 
"How  did  you  go  about  it?"    So  I  laid  it  out  for  him  about  getting  rehearsal 
studios  at  the  Nolo  Studios,  about  studying  voice  with  Dick  Haymes's  mother 
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SL:         or  else  sfudying  elocution,  because  he  had  a  southern  accident...  accent., 
or  maybe  I  meant  it  the  way  I  said  it...  with  Stella  Adier  in  the  Carnegie 
Building.     I'm  giving  him  all  the  top-drawer  stuff  and  he's  apparently 
got  the  money  to  carry  through  with  it. 

So  we  dated  for  a  year.    And  I  always  thought,   "Oh,  this  man  respects  me! 
How  nice  it  is  to  be  with  a  man  of  my  own  class."    Because  he  was  a  guy 
who  never  pushed  himself  on  me.    He  always  showed  up  for  a  date  looking 
so  nice  —  beautiful  clothes,„wel,l -turned  out.    He  would  be  out  of  the  car, 
at  the  door,  on  time.    So  it  go/4o  we  were  dating...    We'd  see  each  other 
every  day.    We'd  go  some  place  in  the  evening.    So  we  married.    Then  I 
found  out  that  he  didn't  really  want  to  be  married  to  a  woman  at  all.    So 
that's  what  ended  that  marriage. 

JW:        Do  you  have  any  general  comments  on  the  institution  of  marriage? 

SL:  I  will  probably  always  be  married  to  somebody.    I  believe  in  being  married. 

Being  alone  is  a  very  lonesome  state  of  events. 

JW:        What  about  what  people  now  call  "shacking  up?" 

SL:  No.    No.    I  don't  think  that's  fair  to  either  partner.    I  think  If  you  care 

enough,  get  married.    It's  that  simple. 

JW:        I  guess  some  people  now  don't  want  all  the  legal  hassles  In  case  it  doesn't 
work  out. 

SL:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  there  are  that  many  legal  hassles.    It  would  occur  to 

me  that  if  either  partner  wanted  to  make  a  problem  out  of  it,  they  could 
do  so  just  from  the  fact  that  they  were  shacked  up  together.  Because  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  the  fact  that  you  are  shacked  up  gives  you  a 
legal  status. 

JW:      y  Unintelligiblej    Did  you  want  to  have  children  at  any  point? 

SL:  No.    My  mother  warned  me  about  that  thing  a  long  time  ago.    My  mother 

told  me  from  the  time  that  I  was  yea -high.    "Don't  have  no  babies!    There 
are  enough  of  them  here  in  the  world  now.    Don't  bring  no  little  Black 
spasms  to  me  and  ask  me  to  be  their  grandmamma!    (Chuckle)    'Cause  that's 
out.    I  don't  want  to  see  no  alligator  bait! "    (Chuckle) 

JW:  Why  did  she  say  that?    Did  she...? 

SL:  My  mother  Is  just  a  woman  who  does  not  like  children, 

JW:  Well,  didn't  you  feel  some  social  pressure  to  have  children? 

SL:  Well,  at  one  point  during  my  marriage  to  Lawrence  I  was  with  child,  and 
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SL:  I  was  considering  having  the  child.    My  mother  was  keeping  a  calendar 

on  me  like  I  was  a  young  girl  at  home.    She'd  check  with  me  every  month: 
"Well?    Is  it  there?    You're  late.    What  you're  going  to  do  about  it?    You 
better  go  on  and  do  something  about  it.    You're  beginning  to  show!"    So 
nothing  must  do  but  that  I  must  get  rid  of  this  baby.    And  I  was  still  listening 
to  Mamma  instead  of  being  a  married  woman.    As  it  turns  out,  it  probably 
was  for  the  best.         Because  the  marriage  was  not  going  to  last,  and  I  was 
going  to  have  this  swinging  door  arrangement  for  so  many  years  to  come. 
This  is  the  only  stable  marriage  I  ever  had. 

JW:        I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  discuss  it,  but  how  did  people  go  about  getting 

rid  of  babies?    Was  It  a  private  matter  or  did  you  have  to  go  to  a. . .  doctor? 

SL:  It  was  a  very  private  matter.    There  were  only  certain. ..    Number  one, 

you'd  have  to  go  to  Caucasians  of  a  certain  class  to  find  out  where  they 
went,  because  usually  they  went  to  safe,  nice  places.    And  it  was  very, 
very,  very  expensive.    Because  the  operation  was  performed,  and  usually 
you  were  kept  overnight  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no  complications. 

JW:         Were  those  doctors  licensed...    who  just  did  this  sort  of  moonlighting? 

SL:  Moonlighting,  yes.    They  all  had  excellent  equipment,   you  know.    You'd 

be  put  to  sleep  and  not  know  anything  about  it  until  it  was  all  over. 
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JW:        If  you  had  the  first  thirty  years  to  re-live,  what  would  you  change? 

SL:  Not  a  thing.    Oh,   it  was  a  great  ball. 

JW:        Well,  even  back  in  Hillsborough...? 

SL:  No,   I  would  do  that  again  too,  because  whatever  that  is  that  happened  in 

Hillsborough  has  probably  molded  me  into  whatever  I  have  become.    I  think 
that  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  inner  resource  because  I  had  to  learn 
it  early. 

GW:       What  effect  do  you  think...    At  what  age  was  it  that  your  mother  died? 

SL:  My  mother  is  still  living.    My  father  died  In  1961.    I  just  checked  on  my 

mother's  age.    Do  you  know  she  is  ninety-seven?    Three  more  years  and  she' 
hit  that  big  one. 

JW:        Does  she  live  here  in  San  Francisco? 
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SL:         Yes,  at  1330  Baker.    But  she  is  an  absolute  vegetable.    I  should  not  like  to 
live  that  long.    She's  there  with  a  nurse.     I  hesitate  to  put  her  into  a 
nursing  home  because  I  feel  that  that  shortens  the  lives  of  older  people,  that 
as  long  as  they  are  in  familiar  surroundings  that  they  are  better  off. 

JW:       [Unintelligibly 

SL:  It's  too  far  to  go.    There  is  one  joy  left  in  life  for  her  and  that  is  eating. 

Outside  of  that,  there  is  no  joy.    She  doesn't  recognize  me.    She  knows 
that  I  am  someone  familiar  to  her  but  she  puts  me  in  the  position  of  her 
sister  who  is  dead^or  sometimes  I'm  just  a  friend. 

JW:        How  long  has  she  been  in  that  condition? 

SL:         Since  my  brother  died  in  1974. 

JW:        Is  that  what  brought  it  on? 

SL:  It  was  coming.    That  just  finished  it.    That  closed  the  door  on  it.    Because 

he  died  in  her  house.  In  her  arms. 

JW:  From  what? 

SL:  Heart  attack  — massive. 

JW:  Had  he  had  trouble  before? 

SL:  No. 

JW:  That's  just  like  my  father  died  —  suddenly,  without  warning. 

SL:  He  had  actual  strangulation  of  the  heart. 

JW:  What  affect  did  your  father's  death  have  on  the  family  or  on  you? 

SL:  It  was  devastating!    My  brother  fell  apart.    What  my  brother  had  actually, 

as  I  look  back  now,  was  a  nervous  collapse.    My  father  had  always  been  the 
firm,  strong  one  who  stood  behind  him,  pushed  him.    He  had  marriages  that 
shouldn't  be  made  in  hell.    His  first  marriage,  my  brother  possibly  was  at 
fault.    But  the  second  one  was  just  a  general  disaster,  and  he  deteriorated 
because  of  the  marriage...    because  my  father  was  pushing  him.    He  kept 
making  great  strides  financially,  but  when  my  father  died,  my  brother  just 
collapsed  like  a  balloon.    At  that  point  my  mother  just  waffled  ouij^a  cutting 
noisel  and  skidded  across  the  record. 

Well,   I  stayed  in  California  as  long  as  I  could.    Then  I  had  to  get  back  to  my 
job.    I  was  then  working  for  a  Jewish  house,  a  pharmaceutical  house,  as  a 
sales  person  on  the  road.    And  I  knew  they  weren't  going  to  keep  that  good 
job  open  forever  so  I  had  to  get  out  of  California  in  a  three-week  period. 
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SL:         which  I  did. 

After  my  father  died  I  saw  to  it  that  my  mother's  affairs  were  straightened 
out.    He  was  not  entitled  to  Social  Security,so  that  was  eliminated.    But 
I  set  her  businesses  up  so  that  they  could  be  run  by  the  bank  and  she  would 
not  have  any  responsibilities.    All  she  would  have  to  do  was  just  collect 
her  money  for  her  second  mortgage.    I  made  an  arrangement  with  an  attorney 
to  represent  her  in  the  event  that  she  had  to  have  legal  counsel  on  handling 
any  mortgages  that  was  not  being  paid  on  time  —  all  of  those  things  before 
I  got  on  the  plane  and  went  back  home.    Because  my  brother  was  not  able 
to  do  these  things.    Although  he  was  a  banker,  he  just  couldn't  function 
without  his  father.    Why  did  I  begin  saying  that? 

JW:        Oh,  you  were  talking...    I  was  asking  you  the  affects  that  your  father's 
death  had  on  you  and  the  family. 

SL:         Oh. 

JW:        You  talked  about  everyone  except  yourself. 

SL:  Well,  it  was  the  end  of  the  world  for  me  because  I  think  what  had  always 

been  happening,   I  was  always  trying  to  prove  to  my  father  that  it  was  all 
right  with  me...  that  I  could  get  along  and  get  along  better  than  anybody 
else.    And  I  had  not  given  him  the  chance...  or  at  least  he  had  not 
recognized  the  fact  that  I  was  doing  it.    I  would  come  home  with  full- 
length  mink  coats  and  beautiful  diamonds,  and  my  father  would  pass  them  by 
like  "what  else  is  new?"    As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  father  would  pick  me  up 
at  the  airport  and  as  soon  as  I'd  get  in  the  car  the  first  thing  he'd  say  to  me, 
"And  what  have  you  accomplished?"    That's  the  opening  statement. 

JW:        Again,   I  think  it  would  be  best  to  stop  here.    I  have  several  other  questions 
and  perhaps  another  session  (I  think)  would  be  required. 

SL:  Okay. 
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(THIRD    SESSION    -  JANUARY  17,  1979) 

SL:  I  became  disabled  in  1964.    What  happened  fo  me  is  that  I  had  an  aneurysm, 

a  very  severe  aneurysm,  which  was  subsequently  clipped  in  that  I  had  surgery, 
neurosurgery,   I  don't  know  why  they  call  brain  doctors  "neurosurgeons." 
It  sounds  much  more  important,  of  course,  but  why  not  say  "brain  doctor?" 
The  neurosurgery  involves  first  shaving  your  head,  then  with  a  surgical 
saw  removing  the  pate,  the    very  top  part  of  your  skull.    They  then  go 
inside  and  with  a  platinum  clip  they  repair  the  break  in  the  artery. 

An  aneurysm  is  a  breach  in  an  artery  which  affects  the  nervous  system  on 
one  side  of  the  body.    If  it  happens  on  the  right  side  of  your  brain,  you  are 
left  without  speech  or  use  of  the  right  side.    With  me,  it  happened  on  the 
left  side  of  my  brain,  very  obviously  because  I  haven't  stopped  talking 
since.    (Chuckle)    But  I  was  left  without  the  use  of  the  left  part  of  my  body. 
I  always  felt  that  somebody  let  a  knife  go  just  a  millimeter  too  deep  and 
that's  what  brought  about  the  paralysis,  because  I  walked  into  the  hospital 
and  I  certainly  had  had  the  aneurysm  before  I  reached  the  hospital  because 
my  blacking  out  had  happened  before  I  reached  the  hospital. 

JW:        What  were  the  symptoms  again  that  precipitated  your  seeking  medical  help 
in  the  first  place? 

SL:  I  had  changed  in  weight  from  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 

to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  I  had  not  changed  my  diet  or  my  habits. 
And  I  disregarded  that.    Then  I  began  having  many  blackouts,  which  last 
for  like  the  flick  of  an  eyelash,   long  enough  for  you  to  change  from  an 
upright  position  to  being  prone.    But  I  would  always  find  an  excuse  for  this 
happening.    I  would  say  that  I  had  turned  too  fast  or  that  I  had  moved  too 
quickly  or  I  had  done  something  that  had  thrown  me  off  balance  and  that 
hod  caused  this.    Because  I  wasn't  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  unconscious 
for  that  tiny  instant.    I  would  just  be  upright  and  suddenly  I  would  find 
myself  sprawled. 

JW:        And  this  would  come  on  without  any  warning?    There  was  no  pain  involved? 

SL:  The  pain  came  only  at  the  period  that  I  went  to  the  hospital.    Then  It  had 

preceded  my  going  to  the  hospital  by  three  days.    I  continued  on  with  my 
job  because  I  thought,  "My  heavens,  the  business  will  fall  apart  if  I  don't 
do  thus  and  so.    I  must  repeat  my  pattern." 

JW:        At  this  point  were  you  still  selling  cosmetics  or  on  the  stage? 

SL:  No,   I  was  doing  neither.    By  this  time  I  was  working  for  a  wholesale  drug 

company,  a  Jewish  company.    I  was  selling  drugs  to  Jewish  pharmacists, 
because  they  have  all  the  pharmacists  in  the  world.    So  I  was  caught  kind 
of  in  a  bind  pressure-wise  there.    And  in  order  to. . .    I  was  very  successful 
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SL:         at  this. . .  but  in  order  to  keep  my  success  at  the  level  it  was  pursuing,  I 
worked  a  good  two  hundred  miles  out  of  New  York  City  down  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  so  that  my  competition  was  cut  off  from  the  city,  which  was 
dog-eat-dog  competition.    When  you  went  into  southern  New  Jersey,   I 
could  get  top  price  for  what  I  was  selling,  which  also  made  my  sales  soar 
in  comparison  with  the  other  salesmen.    I  was  the  top  salesman  for  the 
compony,  below  my  boss.    He  could  sell  you  anything. 

JW:        And  what...  You  decided  at  some  point  you  and  your  husband,  to  move  from 
New  York  back  to  California? 

SL:  We...  That  had  always  been  our  plan.    It  was  contingent  on  my  husband 

finishing  his  time  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  receiving 
his  pension,  as  kind  of  a  cushion  for  when  we  came  out  here.    So  that  was 
a  plan  that  was  set  up  during  the  time  that  my  father  was  alive.    After  my 
father  died,  we  continued  with  our  plan  and  when  the  time  was  up,  we'd 
move  to  San    Francisco  with  the  Intention  also  of  helping  my  mother, 
should  she  need  it. 

JW:        And  your  father  said. . .? 

SL:  Oh,  my  father  had  told  me  when  we  first  set  up  the  plan  (that  we  would  come 

to  California  to  live)  —  that  was  after  my  husband's  first  trip  here.    My 
husband,   like  most  people,  had  fallen  In  love  [hopelessly)  with  California, 
My  father  was  trying  to  urge  him  then,   "Leave  the  Department!    Stay 
out  here!    You  don't  have  to  go  back.    Sybil,  sell  everything.    You  don't 
need  that  stuff,  anyhow.    Buy  everything  new."    My  husband  at  that  point 
had  approximately  twenty-two  years  in  the  Department  and  was  entitled  to 
his  pension.    So  it  was  sensible  for  us  to  return  and  finish  out  our  program  — 
'cause  "God  bless  the  child"  and  all  that.    Not  that  I'm  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  been  generous,  but  still  it's  "God  bless  the  child." 

JW:        What  would  you  say  is  the  source  of  your  beliefs  about  right  and  wrong,   — 
your  parents,  your  church,,,? 

SL:  Girls  Scouts, 

JW:  Reading? 

SL:  Reading  and  Girl  Scouts.    I  got  a  strong  sense  of  morality  from  Scouting. 

JW:  From  the  leaders  of  the  Scouts  or  from  the  experiences  you  had  in  the  Scouts...? 

SL:  From  the  leaders.    The  leaders  of  the  troop  that  I  belonged  to...  this  occurred 

when  I  was  in  Hillsborough...  they  were  very  moral  Caucasian  women,  of 
means,  who  were  dedicated  to  shaping  the  girls    in  their  troops.    And  I 
responded . 

JW:        Was  this  another  situation  in  which  most  of  the  girls  in  the  troop  were  from 
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JW:        wealthy  families? 

SL:         All  of  them  were.    This  was  during  that  situation  where  I  was  the  servant's 
child  in  a  world  of  wealthy  children. 

JW:        You  still  enjoy  the  activities  with  the  group,  though? 

SL:         Oh,  yes. 

JW:        Did  the  little  girls...? 

SL:         They  made  no  difference  about  me.      I  was  a  Girl  Scout.    And  somehow  or 
other  my  family  managed  to  get  me  the  uniform  and  all  that  paraphernalia 
that  dangles  off  your  belt.    (Chuckle)    I  don't  know  at  what  point  a  Girl 
Scout  needs  a  whistle  and  a  knife  and  a  bottle  opener  and  a  drill,  and  all 
of  the  equipment.    Of  course,   I  got  all  the  Merit  Badges  possible,  so  my 
arm  was  just  dripping  with  Badges.    I  think  my  first  Badge  was  a  "Pathfinder." 

JW:        What  was  that? 

SL:  I've  had  lots  of  reasons  to  have  to  find  paths  since  then,  of  course.    A 

pathfinder  is  someone  who  can  tell  which  side  of  the  tree  is  north  because 
the  moss  grows  on  the  north  side.    A  pathfinder  is  someone  who  can  find  their 
way  at  night  by  reading  the  stars.    A  pathfinder  is  someone  who  can  select 
among  nature's  bounty  and  find  out  the  edibles.    Well,   I'm  still  doing  that. 

JW:        (Laughter)    What  would  you  say  the  church's  and/or  ministers  of  the 

predominantly  Black  churches  did  for  the  Black  community  of  the  Twenties 
and  Thirties? 

SL:         Absolutely  nothing!    Without  a  doubt,  nothing.    In  all  instances  they  were 
not  even  moral  men. 

JW:        Did  they  encourage  people  to  live  for  the  afterlife? 

SL:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:        Or  did  they  ever  encourage  them  to  do  something  about . . .  ? 

SL:  No,  no.    It  has  always  been  "when  you  are  dead,  you're  going  to  get  it." 

Not  seek  now. 

JW:        But  you  were  raised  specifically  in  a  predominantly  White  church? 

SL:         Yes,  I  was. 

JW:        At  what  point...  In  the  Episcopal  church? 

SL:         Catholic,  Episcopal,  Christian  Science.    Christian  Science  had  a  profound 
affect  on  me. 
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JW:        Did  you  ever  believe  in  their  basic  tenet  of  Christ  being  the  Healer,  and, 
therefore,  no  reliance  on  medicine? 

SL:  No,   I'm  more  practical  on  that  than  that.    Christ  with  medicine  works. 

JW:        What  about  the  experience  In  the  Episcopal  church?    The  Black  members 
held  separate  services  from  the  Whites,  even  when  it's  in  the  same  con- 
gregation? 

SL:         Actually,  we  did  not  belong  to  the  same  congregation.    All  Saints  Church 
had  its  own  Caucasian  congregation.    They  were  offering  us  the  opportunity 
to  use  their  edifice  to    worship  in  after  they  had  finished  their  services  on 
Sunday  —  which  was  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  California. 

JW:        When  did  the  Black  church  members  form  their  own  church? 

SL:  In  the  Thirties. . .  In  the  mid-Thirties. 

JW:        And  the  name  of  this  church  was...? 

SL:  St.  Cyprian's.    We  began  first  as  a  "mission."    When  we  were  having  our 

services  after  the  other  services  at  All  Saints,  we  had  a  "mission"  stance. 
From  there  we  began  a  building  fund,  until  finally  in  the  1950's  we  were 
able  to  erect  an  edifice. 

JW:  At? 

SL:  At  Turk    and  Golden  Gate. ..    Turk  and  Lyon. 

JW:  Did  you  attend  regularly  as  a  child? 

SL:  Yes,   I  did. 

JW:  You  never  had  to  be  forced  to  go? 

SL:  No,   I  looked  forward  to  church.    It  was  a  chance  to  see  everybody.    Also  I 

belonged  to  a  church  that  had  some  wonderful  cooks  In  It,  and  there  would 
be  church  suppers  that  were  out-of-sight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  St.  Cyprian's  was  built,  my  father  was  there 
everyday  that  the  builders  were  there.    Because  having  built  properties 
himself,  he  knew  that  when  a  worker  drops  a  nail  or  bends  it,  he  doesn't 
bother  to  stoop  down  to  pick  it  up.    So  my  father  would  go  before  the  minister, 
who  was  Rev.  McGruder...  I'm  sorry...  Father  McLaughlin. . .  would  come 
from  the  vestry  to  supervise  the  work.    My  father  would  go  and  take  a  magnet 
and  go  pick  up  all  the  nails.    He  would  then  straighten  the  nails  out  so 
they  could  be  used  again  —  which  was  the  same  thing  that  we  had  done  at 
1330  Baker  Street  when  he  was  building  that  house. 
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JW:        You  father  should  have  been  in  charge  of  the  President's  Office  of  the 
Budget.  (Chuckle) 

SL:         Isn't  it  so! 

JW:        He  could  end  inflation. 

SL:  Oh,  he  would  cut  it  back  to  the  bone. 

JW:        Did  you  have  contact  or  hear  anything  about  criminal  elements  In  the  Black 
or  any  other  community? 

SL:  No.    We  weren't  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  had  Black  criminals.    We  knew 

about  streeKvalkers.       As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  family  had  entertained 
streetwalkers  in  our  home.     I  can  remember  there  was  a  woman  named  Ruby... 
whatever  her  last  name  may  have  been...  who  had...  I  can  remember  her 
having  had  a  drink  at  our  house,  having  drank  tea  at  our  house, 

JW:        Why  did  your  mother  allow  this? 

SL:  Well,  it  gave  my  mother  kind  of  a  holier-than-thou  feeling,  and  she  was 

always  very  prissy  after  Ruby  left. 

JW:        (Chuckle)    Was  Ruby  somewhat  her  age,  her  contemporary? 

SL:  Yes,  she  was.    But  Ruby  was  someone  that  my  mother  described  as  "common." 

Do  you  have  a  background  that  associates  "common"  with  a  certain  kind  of  people? 

JW:        Well,  my  parents  never  used  those  words.    They  never  would  say  "low  life" 
or  "common."    So  there  was  no  association  [Jn  the  minds  of  the  people]  in 
the  City  that  Black  people  were  more  prone  to  crime  than  other  groups? 

SL:         No.    No. 

JW:        Was  there  any  sense  that  you  felt,  that  Black  people  felt  morally  superior  to 
other  groups? 

SL:  No.    Of  course,  when  we  read  about  somebody  committing  a  crime,  we 

looked  Immediately  to  see  what  the  name  was  so  that  we  could  find  out  if 
it  sounded  like  a  Colored  name  or  not.    But  I  think  that's  done  everywhere, 
even  today.    I  was  very  worried  about  Jim  Jones  for  a  long  time. 

JW:        What  relationship  did  the  police  have  with  the  community  in  San  Francisco? 

SL:         Most  of  the  Black  community  that  I  was  aware  of  were  decent  working  folk, 
and  there  was  no  police  problem.     I  do  not  say  that  the  Irish  beat-walker 
did  not  talk  down  to  Blacks  —  he  did.    But  then  he  talked   |[down  to  every- 
body, [jnexplicable  break  in  tape-\ 
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JW:        What  would  you  say  are  the  major  changes  that  have  occurred  In  San 
Francisco  since  the  Thirties? 

SL:  Good  heavens!    The  town  has  opened  up  since  then:    You  can  go  to  any 

bank  and  your  signature  is  respected  providing  your  credit  references  are 
respectable.    You  can  buy  in  any  section  of  the  city  that  your  pocketbook 
can  carry  you  to.    (I'd  like  to  get  carried  to  Marina  Boulevard  myself.) 
You  can  hold  down  any  job  that  you  are  qualified  for,  and  in  most  instances, 
the  big  institutions  have  Affirmative  Action  programs  anyway  and  are  looking 
for  you. 

JW:        Any  other  changes?    Some  people  have  complained  about  the  amount  of  trash 
downtown.    They  say  that  downtown  "isn't  what  It  used  to  be"  and  all  of  that. 
Does  that  bother  you? 

SL:         Oh,  yes.    That  is  true. 

JW:        Does  that  bother  you? 

SL:  No,  because  I  am  not  walking...    I'm  not  out,  so  it  would  not  bother  me 

that  much.    San  Francisco  prided  itself  on  its  clean  streets,    San  Franciscans, 
when  they  came  to  the  East  and  saw  newspapers  and  dropped  gum  wrappers 
and  cigarette  packages  and  so  forth,  were  shocked  —  because  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  that  here.    Well,  of  course,   I  didn't  realize  until  lately  San 
Francisco  has  always  paid  its  street  sweepers  very  highly  and  so  this  was  a 
job  that  many  aspired  to. 

JW:        Do  you  think  it  still  remains  a  very  beautiful  city? 

SL:  Oh,    !  think,  without  parallel.    My  father  used  to  always  say  that  he  had 

heard  many  times  that  Europeans  coming  to  the  United  States  should  come 
first  to  San  Francisco  because  it  was  like  a  beautiful  Mediterranean  city. 
Then, of  course,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San  Francisco  is  not  dumb 
either.    The  train  that  brought  people  across  the  United  States  in  the  days 
of  the  trains  terminated  in  Oakland.    There  was  then  a  ferry  ride  that  brought 
you  into  San  Francisco,  which  was  timed  at  sunset  so  that  the  city  suddenly 
loomed  out  of  the  golden  spires  of  the  sinking  sun.    So  who  could  not  fall  in 
love  with  this  golden  retreat? 

JW:        Finally,  I  want  to  talk  just  briefly  about  the  family's  background.    Mabel 
Magnolis  Johnson,  your  mother,  was  born  in  Timston,  Texas. 

SL:  That's  correct.    Which  is  on  the  East  Texas/Louisiana  border. 

JW:  And  that  was  in  which  year? 

SL:  1881. 

JW:  She  graduated  from  Wiley  Institute    in  Prairie  View,  Texasj  ? 
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SL:         Yes,  she  did. 

JW:        Now  we  want  to  talk  about  her  father.    Who  was  he? 

SL:  His  name  was...  get  to  this...  Marcus  Aurelius  Johnson.    That  "Johnson" 

was  a  prolific  son-of-a-gun.    How  many  Negroes  are  named  "Johnson?" 

JW:        Where  was  he  born,  your  grandfather? 

SL:  I  believe  he  was  also  born  in  Timston.    He  was  born  during  slavery,  and 

according  to  my  mother's  Igenea logical!  chart,  he  was  the  son  of  the 
master  of  the  plantation. 

JW:        And  therefore  was  treated  with  some  favoritism? 

SL:  Lived  in  the  house.    Was  taught  to  read  and  write. 

JW:        When  he  grew  up  he  became  a  locomotive  roundhouse  employee...    is  that 
what  they  called  it? 

SL:  That's  correct. 

JW:  And  her  mother's  name  was...  your  mother's  mother's  name? 

SL:  Nannie  King. 

JW:  Do  you  know  anything  about  her? 

SL:  I  don't  know  where  she  was  born.    I  have  seen  a  picture  of  her.    She  was  a 

very  beautiful  light-skinned  woman.    Obviously,  a  Black  woman...  small 
features...  with  the  Creole  feature  possibly. 

JW:        Your  mother  came  to  California  in  1910  or  so? 

SL:  Possibly  before  that.    Possibly  1909,   1910...  somewhere  in  there. 

JW:        What  was  her  reason  for  coming  here? 

SL:  She  was  bringing  my  uncle's  daughter.    My  mother's  brother.  Cabanas 

Johnson,  had  brought  his  wife,  Cleona  Johnson,  to  California  to  seek  work. 
He  had  come  in  a  cattle  drive  along  the  Chisholm  Trail  from  Texas  and  he 
brought  his  wife  along  with  him.    She  must  have  ridden  in  a  wagon  along 
with  him  because  it  was  before  the  railroad  was  finished.    They  left  their 
daughter,  Vivian,  in  Houston,  Texas.    So  my  mother  and  her  brother  stayed 
in  touch.    My  mother  looked  after  the  child,  Vivian. 

Finally  my  Lhcle  Cabanas  sent  for  his  child,  with  the  promise  of  sending  for 
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SL:  my  mother  af  the  same  time,  that  he  would  pay  her  passage  if  she  would 

bring  his  child  to  California  for  him  —  he  would  give  her  return  passage, 
which  she  did.    One  day  her  husband  went  to  work...  he  made  cane  seats 
for  chairs...  he  went  to  work  and  after  he  left  she  put  her  children  out  In 
the     yard  to  play...  she  had  two  sons..  .  and  she  dressed  and  packed 
whatever  valise  was  necessary,  and  walked  down  to  the  railroad  station 
and  got  on  a  train  and  came  to  California. 

JW:  Leaving  her  husband  and  two  children? 

SL:  Yes. 

JW:  Why?    Was  she  just  very  unhappy? 

SL:  Yes.    It  was  a  bad  marriage. 

JW:  Did  she  feel  any  guilt  about  her  children? 

SL:  No,  because  their  grandparents  lived  in  the  same  city  and  she  knew  the 

grandparents  would  rear  the  children. 

JW:        Did  you  ever  have  any  contact  with  these  half-brothers  or  sisters? 

SL:         Yes.    Two  brothers.    I  knew  both  of  them.    One  of  them  became  a  barber 

of  some  renown  in  Southern  California.    He  had  some  barbershops,   including 
one  In  the  Dunbar  Hotel.    The  other  one  was  a  man  who  was  with  the 
military  most  of  his  life  and  did  not  retire  as  an  officer.    He  just  spent  time 
with  the  military  —  which  becomes  a  way  of  life.    You  know,  that  way 
you  don't  have  to  think,  you  don't  have  to  feed  yourself  or  clothe  yourself. 
Just  do  what  they  tell  you, 

JW:        Did  she  ever  formalize  her  divorce? 

SL:         Yes,  she  did, 

JW:        How  did  she  meet  your  father? 

SL:  My  mother's  brother.  Cabanas,  singled  my  father  out  from  the  men  who  were 

about.,,  as  a  likely  prospect,  as  a  "smart,   little  West  Indian..."  and 
affected  their  meeting.    Of  course,  my  father  was  taken  back  by  this 
beautiful  Southern  belle  with  the  big  brown  eyes  and    glowing  fair  complexion 
and  the  pale,  brown  hair.    They  had  a  courtship  of  less  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  her  divorce  was  finalized.    They  married  in  San  Mateo  County 
in  Redwood  City,  the  county  seat. 

JW:        There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  her  being  a  divorcee? 

SL:         Apparently  none  whatsoever.    Well,  she  did  not  know  that  many  people 
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SL:         for  one  thing.    They  were  living  In  San  Mafeo  County.    They  hod  married 
in  Redwood  City.    They  spent  their  honeymoon  at  her  brother's  house  in 
Son  Mateo.    He  and  his  wife  were  running  a  roadhouse  in  San  Mateo.    A 
roadhouse  Is  where  whiskey  is  sold,  and  jazz  is  played  all  night  long, 
and  somebody  is  in  the  kitchen  frying  chicken. 

JW:         ...  With  or  without  Dinah.    (Chuckle) 

SL:         Yes. 

JW:        Walter  Horatio  Sandford  was  born  In  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

SL:         That's  correct.    Actually  he. ..  I'm  not  goi  ng  to  think  of  the  name  of  the 
town^MandyvilleJ  ...    He  was  born  In  the  countryside  just  outside  of 
/Kingston]  Jamaica . 

JW:        Oh,   I  meant  to  ask  —  before  we  get  to  him  —  were  there  any  slavery 
stories  that  came  down  on  your  mother's  side? 

SL:         My  mother  used  to  tell  us  about  her  father  having  had  a  surrey  when  they 

were  children.    She  comes  from  a  family  of  eight  children^     I  believe.    On 
Sundays  they  would  go  out  In  the  "surrey  with  a  fringe..  J'      I  don't  know 
if  she  heard  the  songs...  with  the  fringe  swaying  and  the  bells.    They  hod 
matched  bay  horses.    This  could  be  a  figment  of  the  imagination...    I  don't 
know.    This  Is  something  we  heard  later. 

JW:        Even  while  he  was  a  slave? 

SL:  No,  this  Is. . . 

END    TAPE    5:5:1 
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SL:         There  are  eight  children.    He  would  bring  this  buggy  out  —  It  may  have 

been  very  dilapidated  and  tattered;  I  don't  know  that  either  —  and  take  his 
family  out  for  a  Sunday  airing.    This  was  a  man  who  considered  himself  a 
good  cut  above  the  rest  of  the  populace  of  Houston,  Texas,  where  they  were 
living,  because  he  was  a  mulatto.    And,  therefore,  his  children  were  a  cut 
above  the  other  children.    He  did  not  agree  that  other  children  should 
walk  down  the  roads  at  the  same  pace  that  his  children, did.    He  wanted 
his  children  to  walk  ahead.  Including  members  of  the  family  who  were 
darker. 

JW:        Did  your  mother  inherit...    Would  you  consider  her  a  "color-conscious" 
woman? 

SL:         The  original.    Without  peer! 

JW:        Were  her  other  children,  that  she  had  before,  dark  or  light? 
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SL:         The  children  by  her  first  husband  were  just  about  the  same  coloring  as  my 
brother  and  myself. 

JW:        Now  we'll  get  to  your  father.    He  was  born  in  1881  as  well? 

SL:         That  is  correct. 

JW:        And  he  went  as  far  as  Normal  School? 

SL:         "Normal  School"  in  the  West  Indies  amounts  to  twelfth  grade  in  the  United 
States. 

JW:        Oh,  so  he  had  a  fairly  advanced  education  for  that  period. 

SL:  Plus  the  British  educate  better  than  we  do. 

JW:        Now  he  left  Jamaica  and  went  to  Panama  for  a  while. 

SL:         That's  correct.    My  father  was  always  fond  of  saying  that  he  came  up  under 
the  "heel  of  the  British  boot"  —  meaning  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  out  of 
there.    That  the  Briton  was  not  a  good  master,  that  he  was  cruel  to  the 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica  in  particular,  fpather's  beliefs 
continuedjj  That  they  were  a  wealthy  country,  an  intelligent  country,  and 
that  they  were  not  treated  with  due  respect. 

JW:        Why  Panama? 

SL:         The  ship  that  he  went  aboard,  signed  aboard  as  a  cabin  boy  —  lying  about 
his  age  —    was  going  to  Panama.    So  that's  how  he  happened  to  wind  up 
there.    When  they  got  to  Panama,  he  jumped  ship  and  went  to  work  — 
lying  about  his  age  again  —  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  laying  lines  at  that  time  along  the  Panama  Canal.    He 
drove  a  small  train  that  was  called  a  "donkey,"  that  hauled  these  telephone 
poles  through  the  alligator  infested  swamps.    He  told  us  great  stories  about 
alligators  —  how  they  could  have  snapped  up  his  train  (Chuckle),  and 
how  bravely  he  would  drive  past  them  chug-chugging  in  this  trackless 
terrain,    jjn  response  to  the  interviewer's  anxious  glance  at  the  recorder^ 
Are  things  going  well? 

JW:        Yes,  we're  just  coming  close  to  the  end. 

SL:  (I  see.)    When  he  got  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  his  work  terminated.    So 

instead  of  his  taking  the  train  that  took  the  workers  back  to  begin  this  trek 
all  over  again  (of  laying  lines),   he  jumped  aboard  another  ship  and  signed 
on  as  a  cabin  boy  again  —  still  lying  about  his  age  —  and  came  to  the 
United  States,  to  San  Francisco.    So  that  is  how  he  arrived. 

JW:        Penniless? 
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He  said  he  had  eight  dollars  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco      He  said  the 
Barbery  Coast...    I  think  that,  you  know,  history  kmd  of  gets  a  l.ttle  b.t 
mixed  up  here,  just  a  little  mishy-gash. . .  that  the  Barbary  Coast  was  m 
full  sway  at  the  time.    Well,  my  history  tells  me  that  the  Barbary  Coast 
existed /much  earlier]  during  the  1850's. 

JW:        Then  it  was  closed  about  the  time  of  the  First  World  War. 

SL-  Oh,  oh,  then  he  was  right .    He  was  a  small  man  in  stature      He  said  that 

*  he  and  his  shipmates  would  have  to  band  together  to  walk  through  the 

Barbary  Coast  to  keep  from  being  shanghaied. 

JW:        He  came  here  in  1904? 

SL:         Yes. 

No.    (Let  me  see  if  we  have  time.)    His  father  was. . .    He  ^our  fathe^ 


JW: 


was  a  junior? 


SL:  Yes,  he  was. 

JW:  And  his  father  was  a  Jamaican? 

SL:  Yes. 

JW:  A  plantation  owner. 

SL:  Yes,  that's  correct  —  coffee  and  pigs. 

JW:  Mandyville? 

SL:  That's  the  name  of  the  place,  Mandyville. 

JW:  His  mother's  name  was  Jemima  Reld? 

SL:  Correct.    That  was  her  maiden  name. 

JW:  And  what  was  her  background? 

SL:  I  have  no  idea.    I  know  she  was  a  country  woman  with  a  fine  hand  at  sewing. 

That's  all  I  know. 

JW:        Did  your  father  ever  talk  about  his  family  -  other  than  the  British  boot, 
did  he  ever. . .? 

SL-  Oh,  yes.    He  would  talk.    He  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister      He  would  talk 

about  his  childhood,  which  apparently  was  a  very  beaut.ful  ch.ldhood.    It 
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SL:  was  with  great  sorrow  that  he  stood  out  on  the  wharf  at  Kingston  Harbor 

and  went  aboard  a  boat  to  leave  his  family.    It  was  just  that  he  knew  there 
was  something  better  over  the  horizon  and  he  had  it  with  the  English  boot. 


END    TAPE 
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